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THE 


ROUGH CROSSING 


CHAPTER I 


I 


rf EING educated is like being a hat,’ 
BR reflected Elizabeth, as she wriggled 
out of her vest and dropped her 

sponge thoughtfully into the bath. At the age 
of twelve she had a taste for elaborate similes. 
“First you’re new and untrimmed, and then 
grown-ups start trimming one with different 
sorts of learning; and when you go to new 
schools all the time it’s like being reblocked and 
retrimmed.” Elizabeth tried the temperature 
of the bath with one foot, and then slipped all 
but her head and neck under the warm, clear 
water—‘‘ And when at last you’re at the end of 
being educated, it’s like being past retrimming, 
and you just wear and wear until you wear out.” 
She changed her train of thought abruptly ; she 
had been perilously near the one topic on which 
she refused to think—that of death. At eight 
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years old the realisation had come upon her that 
the joyous passing of days must ultimately have 
an end. ‘The moments of realisation had con- 
stituted the bleakest and most hopeless episode 
of her life. She could still see in memory the 
weird picture framed by the window opposite 
her bed—the gaunt, leafless elm-trees silhouetted 
against the greenish after-sunset sky; could 
hear the cawing of the rooks as they circled 
restlessly round the elms, and the dismal rattle 
of the window battered by the March wind. As 
she lay in bed gazing out, with a sudden sicken- 
ing pang the Godlike conviction of immortality 
forsook her. The pretty hymns and stories 
about heaven were no proof against this new 
indubitable fact, nor, because she was such a 
child, would she be comforted by that brave, 
ageless philosophy which says : 


“We shall go down with unreluctant tread 
Rose-crowned into the darkness.” 


And in misery and despair Elizabeth sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

Ever since this episode she had generally 
avoided the topic, but there were moments when 
it haunted her anew, and she would lie awake 
at nights, cold and paralysed with fear. 

Elizabeth squeezed out her sponge and 
thoughtfully counted the bumps on her brown 
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shins—* six,’’ she murmured as she gazed at her 
left leg. Then she sat up and watched the 
golden splashes and dancing veins of light on 
the water, reflected from the electric lamp 
above her. “I expect I shall love being at 
a proper boys’ school—better than a lot of 
stupid girls,’ she thought, and her mind dwelt 
joyfully on the morrow. Bang! bang! at the 
door. 

“ Elizabeth, aren’t you out of your bath yet ?”’ 

Elizabeth started guiltily. ‘‘ All right, 
Mummie,”’ she shouted, and leapt out with a 
splash. She dried herself with commendable 
speed—then habit proved too strong. She 
wrapped her bath towel round her, toga-fashion, 
and gesticulating with her free arm began to 
recite, ‘Friends, Romans, countrymen,” in 
front of a small looking-glass. She had only 
got as far as “‘ whose ransoms did the general 
coffers fill’? when another bang on the door © 
jarred her back to reality. With breathless 
haste she donned pink and white pyjamas and 
dressing-gown, and rushed along the passage to 
her own bedroom. 

Two pointed white ears, followed by the head 
of a very tousled West Highland terrier, rose 
up from the soft blue silk depths of Elizabeth’s 
eiderdown. Mac looked with reproachful brown 
eyes at his mistress, indicating, as did the clock 
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on the mantelpiece, whose small hand was 
nearing eight, that she was late to bed. 

Elizabeth ignored the disapproval of Hoth 
Mac and the clock. She smiled contentedly at 
her reflection in the glass as she brushed her 
thick brown hair, approving its occasional 
copper and bronze lights. In earlier days she 
had been impressed with the fact that to look 
in the glass was wrong, and one governess in 
particular had always hung a towel over the 
glass. But the days of governesses were past, 
and Elizabeth, who admired in an impersonal 
way her own attractive little oval face with its 
big grey eyes and pink cheeks, never scrupled 
to regard its image with undisguised satis- 
faction. 

She plaited her hair in an abstracted manner. 
‘“‘ Shall I say my prayers or not ?’’ she won- 
dered. “‘I suppose I ought to, as I promised 
myself I would when we came to live in Oxford 
—twice a day.” This was in fact true. Eliza- 
beth had during the preceding summer become 
passionately religious and prayerful, Imbued 
as she always was with a strong dramatic sense, 
she had had pleasing visions of her own slim form 
continually bowed in prayer, a holy radiance 
shining in her innocent eyes. But the play was 
soon played out, and she felt all interest in 
prayer and devotion waning daily. After all, 
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she was going to a boys’ school where such things 
were out of place ; how much better to be ‘‘a | 
slim and fearless amazon,’ outdoing and amaz- 
ing the other sex in their own sphere. “‘ Hippo- 
lyta, a fearless amazon,’”’ murmured Elizabeth 
as she snuggled under the bedclothes. Her 
mother came in, and Elizabeth cooed with 
sleepy delight as she was tucked up and kissed. 
Mac growled a little to assert his independence. 


it 


Elizabeth’s first impressions of life had been 
the leaping, glowing nursery fire and the criss- 
cross shadow thrown on to the hearth-rug by 
the high fender with the shining brass rim round 
the top. She was then just beginning to “ sit 
up and take notice,”’ as her nurse put it, and day 
after day new images were photographed on to 
her ready and unsoiled brain ; sounds, smells, 
sensations of every sort began to represent the 
new, strange world, so delightfully ‘full of a 
number of things.” 

There was the shining spirit lamp with a tall, 
quivering blue and yellow flame, the sound of 
the butcher’s cart rattling by in the street, and 
the mysterious humming rattle of nurse’s sewing- 
machine. The shiny taps in the bath-room, 
the round brass door-knobs, and the brass rods 
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on the green stair carpets, which clanked 
metallically when kicked, were an endless source 
of speculation and delight. Joy was to be 
found, too, in the “ feel ’ of things ; in clutching 
a silky but unyielding strand of someone’s hair; 
in stroking the polished mahogany surface of 
the wardrobe in the night nursery or the 
‘“‘rugely ”’ carved surface of the dark oak chest 
in the hall, and in rubbing against one’s cheek 
first the pink silk eiderdown, then the woolly 
blankets, and then the crimped frilly edge of 
the pillow-case. The sense of smell added a 
pleasing diversity to Elizabeth’s life: the pun- 
gent smell of tar in the roads, the insidious scent 
of oranges, of soap, and eau-de-Cologne; the 
faint, flowerlike perfume of her mother’s neck 
and of leather and hair-wash in her father’s 
dressing-room ; the fumes of damp logs jburn- 
ing with a faint, greenish-blue smoke, of new 
rubber hot-water bottles, steel knives, fresh 
cream, and nurse’s clean stiff print frock. 

Until her fifth year Elizabeth’s life was purely 
objective. She rejoiced, wept, slept, eat, and 
played unconscious of anything save her im- 
mediate purpose and employment. 

Then came a change. Elizabeth began to 
observe vaguely the characters and charac- 
teristics of those round her, to occupy herself 
occasionally with ideas and opinions—-in short, 
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to evolve a primitive but actual theory of 
living. 

Her first idea of what life should be was 
founded mainly upon an old scrap-book, Calde- 
cott’s John Gilpin, and the general atmo- 
sphere of old-fashioned English prosperity in 
the household of her paternal grandparents. 
“When I’m grown up,” she often said to her 
nurse, ‘‘I shall have a dark green coat, edged 
with fur, and a fur cap and muff with bits of 
holly on, just like the Christmas-card ladies 
in the scrap-book ; and I shall skate and drive 
through the snow in a shining coach like John 
Gilpin’s wife and children did. I shall have a 
pair of ‘chestnuts’ and a hundred children, 
and a nice jolly husband with a red face and a 
pink coat for hunting.’’ In her mind she saw 
herself sitting and darning by a blazing log fire 
in a spacious oak-panelled hall hung with old 
weapons, heads of deer, masks of foxes, and old 
family portraits. Her husband should enter 
boisterously and say “ Tally-ho,” ‘“‘ Drink, 
puppy, drink ”’ (this was an original inspiration), 
and sit himself stiffly and gruntingly into an 
arm-chair while his muddy boots were labori- 
ously pulled off by his valet. Comfortable 
notions had Elizabeth also of what Christmas 
cheer should be. ‘‘ A table groaning with good 
cheer,’’ as she liked to imagine, with turkeys 
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and beef, mince-pies and plum-pudding with 
holly on top; “speckless napery,’’ sweet- 
breads (Elizabeth did not know quite what they 
were, but the word seemed appropriate), and 
some bottles of good old port and sherry, as well 
as steaming bowls of punch. Round this table 
the ladies (all still unaccountably in fur-edged 
bonnets and high-waisted cloth coats with fur 
tippets) should fan themselves delightfully 
while the men sang a jolly drinking chorus. 
Then gentlemen in pink coats and ladies in fur 
tippets should all alike play hunt the slipper 
and ‘ catch-as-catch-can’’ over the benches 
and débris of the crackers. 

The coming of a German governess put an 
end to the “‘ Roast Beef of Old England ”’ 
phase. ‘“ Fraulein’ had a kindly, healthy, 
and round face and candid small blue eyes. 
Elizabeth, without brothers or sisters, found 
in her a perfect playmate. Not only could 
she whistle, cut oranges into fantastic 
shapes, invent wonderful ball games, draw 
pictures of geese, flowers, and castles, but 
also supply information on any given sub- 
ject: how the ginger-bread men which she 
brought with her were made, why there is 
a horizon; what angels are like (apparently 
German angels constituted a watchful but > 
benign police force in thick white nightgowns 
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and well-brushed flaxen ringlets) ; why people 
were sick on a sea voyage, whether cats 
could speak to dogs; how babies came (the 
importation of each baby by a stork with 
long red legs seemed more probable and 
interesting to Elizabeth than the scientific 
explanation afforded by her mother) ; and what 
Fraulein used to do when she was a little 
girl. 

Singing German songs and learning German 
poetry,' especially of the more passionately 
patriotic order, created in Elizabeth a blind 
worship of all things German, the Kaiser and 
“ Vaterland ” above all, also the pinafore, pink, 
and flowered with blue and yellow flowers, and 
trimmed with innumerable lace-edged frills and 
bright pink satin bows on the shoulders (and 
pockets), which Fraulein’s mother had sent. 
Under the new influence “‘ die Weinachtzeit,”’ 
with all the appropriate Marzipan pigs and 
sweets, the famous Tannenbaum with its brilliant 
lights and presents, the holly wreaths and gaudy 
paper chains hung thick about the house, and the 
general atmosphere of joyful secrecy and parcel 
wrapping, became the culminating point in 
Elizabeth’s year. She would listen to descrip- 
tions of the ‘‘ Wunderschonness”’ of the Berlin 
shop-windows, of the skating parties and sledge 
drivings. All these things were to be found in 
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‘das Vaterland’”’; fervently she wished she had 
not been an “‘ Englander,’’ and tried to atone for 
her unfortunate geographical position by her 
mental attitude. 

How stupid that the English houses were 
not central heated, with shining white brick 
ovens, as were the houses Fraulein knew ; how 
stupid to sleep in English beds, like an envelope, 
instead of rolling oneself warmly in a padded 
bolster; and English vegetables cooked with- 
out a proper amount of butter, stupid English 
trains with no fourth-class carriages, no Tier- 
garten, no Kaiser, nothing “‘ verboten.’”’ When 
other people sang “God Save the King,”’ 
Elizabeth sang lustily ‘“‘ Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz,’’ which has the same tune. 

On her walks she preferred to sing ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland iiber Alles,’’ and in public 
places, such as buses, stations, or railway car- 
riages, she consistently spoke German, assuming 
occasionally a guttural English accent, and 
hoped that people thought she was a real 
German “ Schulmadel.”’ Closely allied to these 
sentiments was the deep respect Elizabeth felt 
for ‘“‘ Der Liebe Gott,’ an industrious, truly 
Teutonic being, who sent the snow and flowers 
and corn and put the stars on to heaven every 
night. Somehow she identified God with 
Fraulein; they seemed to possess a common 
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fund of unfailing love and patience, a common 
power of consolation and of devising fascinating 
occupations for idle human beings. 

When Elizabeth was nine Fraulein went back 
to her father and mother, who wanted her at 
home, back across the German Ocean, which she 
had painted Prussian blue on the beautiful 
_plasticine map of Europe she had made for 
Elizabeth. Fraulein departed, promising to 
write and come back soon, and Elizabeth cried 
herself to sleep for five nights, and wrote many 
ill-spelt letters beginning: ‘‘Mein Lieber, Lieber, 
Lieber, Lieber, Lieber, Lieber Fraulein,” ending 
“Hundert—tausend Kiissen.”’ 

Not long after “‘ Der Liebe Gott’’ went away 
also, which was really quite correct, as he did not 
fit in with the Garden City where Mrs. Merton 
and Elizabeth went to live. 

They had a little square red-brick house like 
a dolls’ house, with a green door and a garden 
which was divided from the neighbours’ gardens 
by a conscientiously low and invisible fence. 
The roads ran between rows of almost identical 
white, picturesquely damp, and rough-cast 
houses, each surrounded by a small, shadeless 

patch of garden. 
- On the outer side of the pavements were 
planted at intervals dispirited little trees, under 
whose shade those who had most consciously 
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attained a state nearest to nature, both by an 
absence of clothing and superfluity of dirt, 
munched nuts with a proud and vacant air. 

Most of the women who could afford to have 
some inartistic but indispensable charwoman 
to do the major part of the housework, spent 
much time writing indifferent prose or verse, 
or making elaborate and gaudy jewellery. Un- 
developed, self-conscious creatures, with little 
mental or physical backbone, these lank-haired, 
be-sandalled women possessed enough imagina- 
tion to fake a “‘ temperament,” but not enough 
to realise the absurdity of their results. 

Most of these simple beings were truly conven- 
tional at heart, for many professed to despise 
money, and a noted ultra-progressive poetic 
genius refused to allow his wife when imper- 
sonating a Greek goddess to dispense with her 
long, well-starched petticoat and pink cotton 
stockings. 

Soon after her arrival Mrs. Merton had con- 
sulted a certain Mrs. Kirby, notable as an 
authority on modern education and rabbit- 
keeping, as to which school in the Garden City 
would be most suitable for her daughter. 
Elizabeth, curled up on the big divan when Mrs. 
Kirby entered the drawing-room, was immedi- 
ately impressed by that lady’s fat ankles and 
the apparently innumerable old scarves and 
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rugs which enveloped her person. Elizabeth 
mentally christened her “the bundle,’ and 
watched her plump down in the arm-chair oppo- 
site Mrs. Merton and empty the dust out of her 
sandals. 

“Well, Mrs. Merton, you asked me to come 
and see you and advise you about a school for 
your little girl—ah, is that the child? How 
d’you do, Elizabeth ?’’ and she doubled her chins 
amiably in Elizabeth’s direction. ‘‘ Well, I 
should say that the kindergarten in Laurel Walk 
would be best—it really is a splendid natural 
school, instituted by the wonderful Mrs. Run- 
nitte. They have done away with punishments 
and other obsolete hobbies, and their aim is to 
instil an unhampered sense of vitality into the 
boys and girls. Do send her there, Mrs. Merton.”’ 
_ The high light on Mrs. Kirby’s broad brown nose 
shone between the copper and bronze ear-rings 
which were attached to her rather crumpled little 
ears, and she leant forward enthusiastically, 
rubbing her well-shaped freckled hands on her 
knees. 

“T’m not particularly anxious for Elizabeth 
to do too much until she is older, so I think this 
kindergarten will just suit her really; she’s 
rather excitable, and I don’t want her over- 
worked.” 

“Now I know why she is excitable,” ex- 
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claimed ‘‘ the bundle’”’ as Elizabeth at a sign 
from her mother went reluctantly out of the 
room. ‘“‘I know you give her meat ; meat ex- 
cites all the worst passions in a child ’’—and for 
half an hour Mrs. Merton was submerged in a 
flood of vegetarian propaganda, from which she 
gathered that God was reincarnate in Eustace 
Miles, and all butchers were agents of the devil. 

Elizabeth met Mrs. Kirby in the hall; her 
body smelt hot, and she was readjusting the 
purple veil round her head as she talked. 

‘To dine on Friday then, very well, and shall 
my husband come in fancy dress or flannels ? ”’ 
Mrs. Merton said gravely that Mr. Kirby had 
better settle that himself, and breathed a sigh 
of mingled amusement and relief as the door 
closed behind her visitor. 

‘“‘ Daddy never wore fancy dress or flannels 
for dinner,” said Elizabeth. She glanced up at 
her mother. ‘‘ He’s been away all the summer 
now, Mummie—he’s never seen this house yet, 
has he ? When he came up to say good-bye to 
me in bed he said he was just going away for a 
bit—when’s he coming back ? ”’ 

Mrs. Merton took Elizabeth on her knee. 

‘Darling, I want you to try and understand 
what I’m going to explain to you, and not worry 
about it. Daddy went away to America, and 
he’s become horribly disagreeable and won’t 
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ever come back. We don’t want him if he’s 
horrible, do we, darling ? ” 

‘Poor, poor angel Mummie, he’s a horrible, 
stupid beast, and I shall write and tell him so.” 
Elizabeth was flushed and indignant. 

“No, we won’t think about him any more.” 
Her mother’s voice sounded strange and un- 
familiar. Elizabeth looked down and fingered 
the white smocking on her blue pinafore. 

“ Shan’t we ever have a man about the house 
again >?” 

“T expect not. You mustn’t talk to anyone 
about it, and don’t listen to anything the 
servants say, remember, my darling.”’ 

Elizabeth felt her mother’s arm tighten round 
her and a kiss on her forehead. Suddenly she 
felt stiff and constrained ; the silence was hot 
and oppressive, and the bowl of daffodils re- 
flected in the polished table shone garishly in 
the thick afternoon sunlight. She jumped off 
her mother’s knees. 

‘My hands are rather grubby; I had better 
get ready for tea,” she said, and bolted out of 
the room and upstairs. 

“ Beast, heis, beast,’’ she murmured to herself 
fiercely. A week later she went to the Laurel 
Walk Kindergarten and forgot. 

This small kindergarten, which consisted 
chiefly of the ordinary children of eccentric 
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parents, was run on ideallinesof liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. Miss Forester, the chief mistress, 
a fair, untidy young woman with ideals as 
high and shiny as her freckled forehead, had 
indeed adopted the famous phrase as the 
school motto. The religious instruction she 
gave twice a week was supposed to be the chief 
attraction of the school, and was described 
alternately by enthusiasts as “purposefully 
beautiful’ or ‘“ beautifully purposeful.” 
Elizabeth, on her first morning, was told that 
she would have a religious instruction. Having 
cut pink, green, and yellow paper into little 
triangle mats, drawn and painted an orange, and 
learnt by the manipulation of a ball and a candle 
how the earth goes round the sun, she sat 
expectantly in her desk awaiting Miss Forester. 
‘ Does the brownness of your legs stop where 
your knickers begin? ’’ asked a plump, fair 
child next to her, whose own whitish legs wore 
white socks with red rings round the top. 
‘‘ Mine never go brown at all, but I’ve got an 
enormous scar on my knee, bigger than yours.”’ 
Elizabeth regarded her neighbour’s pink- 
rimmed nostrils and the red patch on the bridge 
of her round snub nose. 
“ D’you always wear socks ?—I never do in 
the summer—and I wear stockings to my knees 
in the winter.’ 
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By this time her neighbour was rendered 
speechless by a large piece of toffee in her mouth, 
so Elizabeth transferred her attention to her 
left neighbour, “‘ Bobby,”’ a fat, taciturn little 
boy in a sage-green jersey, who was chuckling 
to himself over Comic Cuts, which he secreted 
in his desk. He looked Elizabeth up and down 
with his round brown eyes. 

“I’m not allowed this, ever,’’ he said, and 
stuffed the paper under his jersey as Miss 
Forester hurried into the room and dropped her 
books while greeting the children with a vague, 
excited smile. A good-looking, dirty-faced little 
girl with short black hair and wearing very 
tight blue sailor clothes embroidered with 
convolvulus by an inconsistent mother, picked 
up the books. 

“Thank you, Enid.” Miss Forester sank 
down into her chair, mopped her forehead. 

‘“‘ Girls,’’ she said, leaning over the table before 
her girls, ‘‘ Ruskin has called you lilies—be as 
joyful and beautiful as lilies.”’ She disentangled 
the cord of her pince-nez from some escaped 
strands of hair and continued : 

“Boys, be beautiful and brave like young 
Greek gods—children, you know my teligion 
which I teach you is the religion of joy and 
beauty—all religion is beauty—we know nothing 
definitely, we do not know if there is one god, or 
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any gods—as some say—do not let us seek 
for troublesome problems, just rejoice in the 
great revealed religion of beauty. There is 
nothing ugly if we do not seek for it—troubles 
only come because all are not true believers 
in beauty. Beauty means joy, children, rejoice ! 
You know why I give you, not desks, but little 
green tables and chairs in your bright work- 
rooms ; why the shelves have beautiful pottery 
and jars of flowers upon them ; because beauti- 
ful surroundings make joyful lives.’’ She con- 
tinued in the same strain, accompanying her 
words by enthusiastic, awkward gestures ; her 
voice was low and pleasant, and Elizabeth 
wondered why one of her big front teeth was 
much higher than the other. “ If they were all 
alternate, one high and one low, it would be 
like white battlements upside down,” she 
thought. | 

A thin boy with pointed reddish ears and a 
wide sticky mouth was scribbling on his ruler, 
which he suddenly passed along to Elizabeth. 

‘Have you got any sweets, and how old are 
you? Isn’t this jolly dull? ’’ was the message. 

“No sweets ; nine and three-quarters ; yes,” 
she wrote, and passed it back with a flattering 
sense of being naughty. 

“Now I will read you some beautiful lines,” 
Miss Forester was saying. 
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The ‘lines’? were unintelligible and had 
neither rhyme nor metre; Elizabeth vaguely 
took in a phrase about the “ plentiful wine of 
life’; she had heard the gardener say that 
“ there wasn’t a drop to be ’ad anywhere in this 
bloomin’ place,’’ and condemned the poem as 
exceedingly inappropriate. The fat girl next 
to her was crumbling a red india-rubber into her 
lap and breathing heavily with open mouth. 
Two tousle-headed boys were throwing paper 
darts at each other; a barefooted, red-haired 
little girl in a dusty purple velvet djibbah was 
thoughtfully and deliberately cutting chunks of 
hair off the thick plait of the girl in front of her. 

How many boards were there on the floor ? 
one, three, six, and a tired wasp was crawling 
on the seventh board; Miss Forester was 
rounding up her discourse. “‘ Remember, a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’’ She rose, 
clutching her books. She wiped her lips, which 
had grown moist with talking. ‘‘ Now for your 
happy exercise’’ (this was her designation of 
what Elizabeth discovered to be quite ordinary 
drill). 

“Bobby, open the door, please.’”’ Bobby 
started guiltily from beside Elizabeth and 
stumped across the room ; Comic Cuts fell from 
beneath his jersey. Miss Forester blushed; 
even her eyes seemed to grow pink and misty. 
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‘Bobby ’’—there was almost a sob in her voice 
—‘ we will speak of this together afterwards.” 
And she went out of the door, a conglomeration 
of protesting, badly moving limbs. Bobby 
picked up his paper as the drill mistress walked 
in. Later on Elizabeth saw him put it up the 
back of his jersey and fix it with a pin into his 
vest. 

A year at the kindergarten, and in addition 
to a few botanical facts and an elementary — 
smattering of arithmetic, Elizabeth had learnt 
the art of baiting a soulful mistress and estab- 
lishing a certain popularity among her contem- 
poraries by persistent rebellion and naughtiness. 
Miss Forester, having found a white mouse in 
Elizabeth’s desk, had said to her: 

“T am afraid, my child, you have not a 
beautiful mind.” 

“ T would rather have a beautiful pink smooth 
tail like my mouse,’ was the reply. 

“‘ Haven’t you any real friends at the school ?”’ 
her mother asked her. 

“ Not really, Mummie; they’re all right of 
course, but not extra-special. Maisie Robbins 
brings me presents, lots, but she’s never tasted 
meat and is very silly. Teddy Beck asked me 
to marry him (he’s asked all the girls nearly), 
but I told him I didn’t like to wear cracker 
rings, and he’s got such dirty toe-nails.”’ 
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So Elizabeth was sent to Ravenscroft Girls’ 
_ School, where everyone wore stockings, so that 
ditty toe-nails were not apparent. This school, 
near the Garden City, seemed indeed the anti- 
thesis of the kindergarten in its outward forms. 
Hlizabeth was obliged to wear a stiff straw 
sailor-hat and gloves to go to and from school. 
Prayers were lengthy and God part of the regular 
school staff. There were desks (not to be 
scribbled on), a large boot-room, and little 
personal freedom ; even at recess the girls in 
the garden (munching buns) were eyed from 
the common-room windows by the staff of 
mistresses (also munching buns), and the desks 
were inspected daily both to ensure tidiness and 
prevent the storing of strictly forbidden minia- 
ture teddy bears, magazines, and chocolates. 

One day Elizabeth, at home, volunteered some 
information about school. 

“Of course, Mummie, it’s an awfully ugly 
place, ’cos the walls are so red and heavy, and 
the desks are so awfully hard and yellow. ButI 
rather like some of it ; we rag old mademoiselle 
like anything. I said to her the other day 
about 


‘«* Parlez-vous Francais, mademoiselle ? 
Rode on a donkey and off she fell,’ 


and the others laughed awfully and she stamped 
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her foot and went awfully red.’ Elizabeth 
was trying with a penknife to carve a boat out 
of a piece of firewood, and silence ensued for 
some time as she made the hole for the mast. 

‘““'D’you know, nearly all the girls of my age 
even wear stays, proper ones with bones and 
suspenders, and lots of them have silver bangles 
and rings. Can’t I havea bangle? I would love 
one. Kathleen Garett has six on one wrist 
and a huge bow on her hair.”’ 

Her mother looked up from her sewing and 
laughed. ‘‘ Elizabeth Anne, I should hate you 
in a large bow and a lot of bracelets. I like 
your two pig-tails much the best.’”’ Elizabeth 
drew her eyebrows together and shut her lips 
tightly. Unreasoning rage seized her; she 
dropped the half-finished boat, went up to her © 
bedroom, and taking a little red and white 
Japanese cup and saucer off the mantelpiece, 
threw it violently out into the road. ‘The 
whirling fragments clinked pleasantly on the 
kerb-stones and winked upward from among the 
drifts of brown and yellow leaves. Elizabeth 
sighed with relief and looked at the clock. 
Four o’clock, and she was going out to tea. She 
tiptoed to a small cupboard on the landing, 
seized a tin box of theatrical make-up, and 
extracted the rouge. Skilfully she dabbed 
enough on her cheeks to make a becoming 
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rosiness. She replaced the box and began to 
change her frock. With her black velvet 
“ going out to tea ’’ dress half on she looked out 
of the window. ‘The fragments of china still 
lay among the leaves, which drifted rustling as 
the wind stirred them. A blue mist hung in 
the air, and the glow of the red lamp-like sun 
had changed the white house opposite to the 
hue of a ripe apricot. A young man, of the 
type that visits Hampstead Heath on a Sunday 
afternoon, strolled beneath the window and 
looked up casually. Elizabeth met his glance 
and smiled. Elizabeth thought how nice the 
rose looked in the button-hole of his brown 
suit, and how black his moustache and eye- 
brows seemed under a very white straw 
hat. She smiled again and nodded. He leant 
on his yellow stick, and his face over his high, 
hard collar seemed stiff and smiling. Suddenly 
there were steps on the boards outside her 
room, and she bent down hurriedly to adjust 
the buckle of her shoe. 

Toward the end of the summer term, Mrs. 
Merton announced that she had taken a house in 
Oxford. Elizabeth rejoiced and told her school- 
fellows in a gust of resentment against the 
heated shine of their faces and their sticky white 
cotton gloves how glad she was to leave Ravens- 
croft. } 
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“It’s a damned hole,” she announced in the 
cloak-room, and the circle of cotton-frocked 
figures around her tittered and glanced furtively 
about. ‘‘ And, what’s more, I’m going abroad 
for the summer holidays with my cousins, and 
my mother, of course,’’ she added, “‘ and I’ve 
got lots of new frocks to go, and Mummie says 
I may be allowed to stay up if there are dances 
in the hotel.”’ 

A gasp of admiration sighed round the circle. 

“Ooo, you are lucky.” 

“Hullo, baby.’”’ Someone tweaked her hair 
from the back. Elizabeth broke through the 
crowd, fists clenched. 

“ Elizabeth, what behaviour! Put on your 
hat.”” A thin prim voice emerged from the 
bundle of chattering girls. Elizabeth stopped 
short in her chase, and scarlet-cheeked seized her 
hat and stalked out of the cloak-room. 

The fat French maid, Marthe, awaited her at 
the gate, her dull little eyes staring inquiringly 
about, like those of a duck. 

““ Mademoiselle Elizabeth, you are very late 
to-day.” ‘The words came thickly through her 
nose, her pale round lips scarcely opening. 

“ Sorry, has Mummie said if I can go to Lords 
on Friday, and is my new frock ready ? ”’ 

‘ Pouf, but you go too fast,” grunted Marthe, 
and her feet plodded dully on the hot pavements. 
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At the end of July Mrs. Merton and Elizabeth 
went to the sea. The latter proudly discarded 
her stockings and shoes and ran painfully 
rejoicing about the dusty flint roads. 

What a lot of running seemed to be necessary, 
she thought ; what a lot of newspapers she was 
sent to fetch. The atmosphere of vague unrest 
seemed to envelop all grown-ups, so Elizabeth 
unwilling found solace in the company of some 
other children on the beach. They played 
brigands round the tamarisk hedges and rode 
their bicycles into the solemn little waves which 
creep up the sands in advance of their taller, 
stronger brothers. Elizabeth decided that the 
brigands ought to have a special feasting day, 
and promised to bring supplies. On the follow- 
ing Saturday she collected chocolate, bacon, 
and potatoes to roast. 

“May I have some of the newspaper to wrap 
up the saucepan, Mummie ? ”’ 

Her mother looked up ; she was frowning over 
The Times, and was teading with the same 
expression on her face as she wore when she 
had found Elizabeth roof-climbing, and had 
awaited her descent in a state of impotent 
anxiety. 

“Take some of that picture paper over 
there.”’ 

Elizabeth noticed that her mother omitted to 
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warn her not to paddle for too long or to abstain 
from burning herself over the “ camp-fire ” ; 
she glanced at the sheet of newspaper in which 
she was wrapping her treasured Boy Scouts 
frying-pan. The words “‘ War Clouds Lowering ”’ 
were printed in thick black type across the top 
of the page. Among the grown-ups lately there 
had been talk of ‘‘ wars and rumours of wars,’ 
but, then, adult conversation seemed so often 
to be based on dull suppositions rather than 
interesting facts. Elizabeth took her pink sun- 
bonnet from a peg in the hall, packed her 
supplies into a haversack, and set out down the 
dusty road towards the:beach. : 
“War Clouds Lowering,” the words droned 
mechanically in her brain, like the threatening 
dull black thunder-clouds with the seared 
golden edges which she dreaded, and tried in 
retrospect to paint. What would a war be 
like ? rather thrilling perhaps : cavalry charges, 
camp-fires, soldiers advancing towards the enemy 
all drawn up in lines as she had seen them at 
‘“‘ the trooping of the colours.’’ A real war with 
trumpets and battering-rams and cannon-balls 
as big as those in Edinburgh Castle, only filled 
with gunpowder. (What a fat person must 
wear that red bathing-dress drying on that 
white window-sill ; how far could a very fat 
person swim ?) Red and blue armies like those 
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in the “‘manceuvres”’ of the previous year 
(red and blue were the colours on shooting 
targets) ; of course there would be infantry who 
shot and charged with spears and javelins and 
bayonets. (Nearing the sea how sandy and 
warm the road felt under bare feet.) And the 
Highlanders would fight in their lovely white 
spats and big “‘sporrans’”’ and swing into battle 
playing the bagpipes. Perhaps there might 
be a Joan of Arc. Elizabeth walked faster, 
exhilarated by the thought; she herself would 
be Joan of Arc, in armour and a white tunic 
and a white palfrey—milk-white with gorgeous 
trappings. Golden lilies on her tunic, French 
lilies like the ones Peggy had carried at her 
wedding. What fun the wedding had been, 
such heaps of pretty people and lovely ices and 
cakes and sandwiches (and I wasn’t even 
sickish after, thought Elizabeth proudly) ; 
how lovely her grey shoes and stockings had 
been, and people said, ‘‘ Isn’t she adorable? ”’ 
and ‘How perfectly sweet!’’ over andover again 
when she stood in the crowd, trying to look 
as if she felt shy. (Oh, what a dazzling white 
sail on the sparkling blue horizon !—“ a ship a- 
sailing—those that go down to the sea in ships ”’ ; 
how could people go down to the sea in ships ?>— 
how silly! Perhaps it was like the aunching 
of a new ship out of the dock.) 
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The white sail disappeared down, down, down, 
the other side of the faint line where still blue 
sky melted into restless blue sea. Another sail, 
reddish brown, nearing the little harbour with 
the short, surprised motion of a cantering 
Shetland pony. A steamer, flatly grey, left 
irresponsible trails of smoke in the contented 
sky. ‘‘ Ships that pass in the night,’ why did 
so many: books say that without any real refer- 
ence to nautical matters ? 

“In the night,’’ like the looming black vessels 
passing mysteriously up and down on the dark 
mirror of the broad Thames, under the brown- 
blue shadows of Westminster Bridge. West- 
minster, Parliament, top-hats, and newspapers. 
Threatening yells came from behind a bank of 
sand and pebbles—a band of enthusiastic 
brigands, clad indiscriminately in tin helmets 
and breast-plates, ‘‘ Red Indian feathers’ or 
‘“ Boy Scout ”’ uniforms, leaped forward, brand- 
ishing sticks and knives. 

“Your money or your life! you are among 
thieves,’ shouted Eleanor Dean, the “ lance- 
corporal ’’ brigand, brandishing a sword and 
stamping a bare foot on the sand. 

“ Thtoopid, she’th on our thide,’’ came from 
Diana, the minstrel-drummer boy, who had 
dragged her firm, fat legs after the rest of the 
party, stolidly beating a paper and cardboard 
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drum with a hoop-stick and humming, “‘ You 
made me love you’’—in a preoccupied and 
placid manner. 

Elizabeth drew herself up and turned to 
Eleanor. 

“The lad speaks sooth; thou defiest the chief, 
Roger MacDhu, and shalt be scalped or im- 
prisoned for it. Varlet, get out of this place ! ”’ 

The lance-corporal’s fair plaits fell forward 
as she knelt and sued for pardon. ‘The chief 
was merciful. 

“ Rise, Sir John Moore,”’ said Elizabeth, and 
smote the lance-corporal’s blue sailor collar 
with her staff; ‘“‘ now I would fain see me lovely 
lady and sup anon.” | 

Jack Norton, whose proud title was General 
Napoleon Belloc Cromwell, seized on the com- 
missariat brought by Elizabeth and put the 
potatoes in a saucepan of sea-water to boil over 
a self-effacing little fire which had already been 
BRA 
“My lovely lady approacheth.”’ The chief’s 
hands were clasped in ecstasy. ‘“‘ Joan, you 
silly ass, wave your hankey and say ‘my 
knight ’ or something.”’ 

Joan grew very red, and with all the dignity 
of ten years waved aside her true knight. 
“It’s no good, Elizabeth,” she said, “‘ I’m going 
to marry the postman.” 
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‘“ Silly, it’s only pretend.” 

“TI don’t cave, I want to marry him—HEleanor’d 
better be the Lady Pauline Chase, and I'll be 
Rise-Sir-John-Moore, like you said she was just 
now.” 

The dispute was settled, the feast eaten, 
and the remainder of the day spent in stalking 
buffaloes, the prints of their hoofs on the sand 
being represented by those of a small fox- 
terrier which had been capering about the beach 
in the morning. 

That evening Mrs. Merton came to say 
good-night as usual, but with the same worried, 
expectant expression in her deep grey eyes 
which Elizabeth had noticed before. She caught 
the soft, cool folds of her mother’s dress. 

‘““Mummie, what 7s it, you’ve got a sort of 
funny look as if I was laughing in church 
rather ? ”’ 

‘“‘TIt doesn’t look as if we shall be able to 
go to Germany this year. I think it almost 
certain there’s going to be a war against Ger- 
many in a few days. It’s horrible, terrible, to 
think of, that France, Russia, Belgium, England, 
shall all fight Germany and Austria—the whole 
of Europe in arms over the murder of the 
Archduke di 

She explained graphically to her daughter 
the situation, the uncompromising attitude 
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of Germany, the violation of Belgium’s neu- 
trality. 

Elizabeth listened wide-eyed. 

“ What will Fraulein say ?’’ she gasped. 

Hectic, tense days followed, new situations, 
new words filled Elizabeth’s life. 

“ Billeting,”’ “joining-up,’’ ‘‘refugees,’’ people 
waiting by the shops in hysterical crowds, 
waiting for news, grabbing supplies, spreading 
rumours. 

Recruiting sergeants, cheery and encouraging 
at street corners, surrounded by knots of 
excited, determined young men. Tim Thornley, 
the butcher’s son, sobbing wildly because he had 
pledged himself to be killed, his mother proud, 
but sniffily bragging to astounded neighbours of 
her son’s prowess. Long letters received by 
Mrs. Merton to say that Billy was ordered out 
at once with his regiment to France. John had 
returned from abroad, and was awaiting his 
commission; Uncle Richard had joined up as 
a Tommy. The hollow, gritty tramp of long 
columns of singing, cheering khaki figures. 
Elizabeth leant over the garden wall, waving and 
smiling as they passed. She wondered if they 
thought her pretty. She liked the major who 
was billeted next door, who played hide-and- 
seek with her and kissed her, telling her how 
pretty she was. 
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‘Elizabeth Anne, you’re too old to sit 
on Major Hardy’s knee so much,” said her 
mother. 

‘“He’s going out to fight, soon, Mummie— 
these are abnormal days,” she replied, re- 
membering a pleasing journalistic phrase. 

Belgians; some fat, greasy, abnormally 
greedy and stolid, endlessly querulous, boastful 
of their lost homes and property ; others too 
tired and worn to speak, dumbly resentful 
against Fate and Germany—and England. Mon- 
sieur de Bercond, who with his wife and family 
had been given a little bungalow facing the 
sea, sat long days in his drawing-room, the gold 
chain on his paunch rising and falling with his 
gloomy breathing. He was surrounded by 
newspapers, and continually munched cakes 
from a paper bag at his side. 

“Et toujours ils avancent, les Allemands,”’ 
he would groan and stroke his square bristly 
chin and his small black moustache. His eye- 
brows, peaked and bushy, rose and fell above 
his dull brown eyes as his glance travelled down 
the columns of hardly acquired French news-_ 
papers. 

Elizabeth could not decide whether she en- 
joyed or hated the war. Charming officers 
ready to pet her seemed to populate every 
district ; she was allowed to recite at concerts 
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for Tommies—but there would be no more 
Carlsbad plums. 

Casualty lists—horrible, but unreal, uncon- 
vincing—and it was still such a jolly world— 
bother the war ! 


Lil 

Elizabeth Anne Merton, at the age of twelve, 
stood on the shores of the stormy gulf which 
separates childhood from maturity. She was 
still a child, inasmuch as she lived absolutely 
in the present, believed anything she read in 
the newspapers, and had a slight but lingering 
belief in fairies and the infallibility of grown-up 
opinion. 

But mentally she was rapidly “ growing- 
up.” 

Her literary taste was changing. She began 
to care more for books whose interest lay mainly 
in the development or dissection of character 
and human motives than for mere bald tales of 
adventure, either with savages or fairies. Re- 
jecting all her former favourites in books, The 
Setiler and the Savage, A Naughty Schoolgirl, and 
all the works of Mrs. Ewing, which she now 
considered ‘‘ babyish,’’ Elizabeth started on an 
entirely new course of reading. With delight 
she discovered Cranford, then Pride and Preju- 
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diceand Emma. Mrs. Merton noted Elizabeth’s 
new departures in reading with interest. She 
smiled, what Elizabeth mentally designated the 
‘clean and jolly smile,’’ and remembering the 
days when at sixteen her choice of literature was 
still strictly censored, gave, Elizabeth free access 
to all the book-shelves in the house. Elizabeth 
lighted on Vanity Fair, which she read, en- 
thralled, lying curled up on the roof of the 
tool-shed. Then she read it again and chuckled 
over the satire of it. This was better than 
Dickens, whom she considered too sentimental, 
though she appreciated Peggotty and Barkis 
and enjoyed the description of Dotheboys Hall. 
She next read Life on £1 a Week, in which she 
was deeply interested. She knew that the 
families therein described were the sort of 
families her mother had been to see when she 
had to change her clothes before she kissed 
Elizabeth. Vaguely she was sorry for these 
people: her commiseration deepened at seeing 
what a large part of the £1 a week had to go in 
rent ; but she could not help delighting in the 
description of the baby’s face being scrubbed 
with the same soap that was used to clean the 
floor. 

At this time Elizabeth’s taste in poetry 
changed also; ‘“‘ Ballads of the Brave” no 
longer thrilled and satisfied her. She consulted 
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her mother; together they went to the book- 
shelves and agreed on trying Browning. Mrs. 
Merton read aloud ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto’’ and 
‘The last ride together,’ and Elizabeth sat 
on the rug before the fire and stroked her 
mother’s slim silk-clad ankles, trying to blink 
away the tears over the pathos of the “ last 
ride.”’ 

A few days later she found a collection of 
Elizabethan lyrics. She was enchanted, and 
carried the little volume about with her until 
she knew all her favourite lyrics by heart. 
Above all she preferred ‘“‘ Come live with me and 
be my love,” and never tired of imagining her- 
self in possession of the allurements held out to 
the coy shepherdess— 


“A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs.” 


And above all— 


“a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle.” 


The marked change in Elizabeth’s literary pre- 
delictions coincided with, and was in part the 
result of, a fast developing sense of humour. 

“ What sort of things strike you as being really 
funny, Elizabeth ?’’ Mrs. Merton asked of her 
one day. 
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Elizabeth thought deeply. 

‘“T think it’s funny when really rich people 
go in "buses and are interested in the ’bus,”’ she 
said with a chuckle; ‘‘ and ruthless rhymes are 
funny—you know, Mummie: 


‘““*Nurse who peppered baby’s face, 
She mistook it for a muffin ; 


and all those ; and, of course, loveliest of all is | 
a person singing awfully hard with stretched 
eyes and mouth and all the sides of their tummy 
heaving.’’ Mrs. Merton smiled; she rather 
shared Elizabeth’s views, which were a novelty. 
Previously her daughter had considered the 
essence of humour to be embodied in the sight 
of a comic with a red nose bumping himself, or 
in the tales of the Jungle Boy’s doings in 
Home Chat. 

Her growing sense of humour affected Eliza- 
beth’s artistic as well as literary taste. In art 
she did not so much seek as reject. Her taste 
had formerly been remarkable for its extreme 
catholicism. As wellas the paintings of Cimabue, 
Botticelli, Lely, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
the immortals, prints of which were hung around 
the plain grey walls of her own room, she 
fervently admired the picture-postcards and 
smooth coloured prints of dazzling and incredible 
ladies, and lavished her adoration on such 
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touching representations as ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart,’ where a young girl standing on a terrace 
with shiny marble balustrades and marble steps 
places her rounded, and apparently boneless, 
hands on the square shoulders of a young man 
whose expression seems to indicate that he 
endures chronic biliousness with fortitude. 
The girl has a satin skin, silken hair, velvety 
eyes, and an expression of damp chiffon. 
Eugenists need not be alarmed, as her lack of 
character is amply compensated by force de- 
picted in the face of the lover, whose chin is 
like a box, full of determination. Elizabeth had 
found this picture in a lodging-house. 

“Why doesn’t Uncle Richard buy it for 
his collection? What school of painting is 
ir 

“Uncle Richard doesn’t like artificial pictures. 
I don’t think he’d care for it,’’ Mrs. Merton 
had answered, thinking with amusement how 
haughtily Uncle Richard’s Reynolds and Gains- 
borough ladies would look on the “ parvenu”’ 
couple on the marble terrace, and with what 
contempt de Hoogh’s cheerful little housewife 
in her sunny clean kitchen would regard the 
inefficient young woman with the white flabby 
hands. 

But the love of suburban sentimentality in 
art had passed. 
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“The artists I admire most now,’ wrote 
Elizabeth in her diary, in the summer of 
1914, ‘‘are Botticelli, William Morris, and 
Rackham.”’ 

The least tangible, yet most potent change in 
Elizabeth’s character as she ceased to be wholly 
a child was her increasing self-consciousness. 

She had not the tiresome mannerisms of most 
self-conscious children. The dramatic instinct, 
which had enabled her to play robbers, Red 
Indians, and dolls with exceptional zest and — 
inspiration, now allied itself to her growing con- 
sciousness of self and made of Elizabeth a per- 
fect stage-manager of her own life. All her 
feeling for dramatic effect and her ingenuity in 
visualising an episode before its occurrence she 
began to employ frequently in relation to her 
own life. She began to render with her exist- 
ence an almost literal interpretation of “ all 
the world’s a stage.’’ But she shared the 
failing of the general public of our theatres 
to-day in demanding “a star’’ for her per- 
formance, and Elizabeth Anne Merton was her 
istasc: 

At this time her “ play”’ was not continuous ; 
it was chiefly on occasions such as parties, or in 
church, or when people came to say ‘“ good- 
night ’’ to her when she was in bed, that the 
overwhelming sense of dramatic fitness would 
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come upon her. At the party given on her 
birthday in the earlier part of the year, as she 
entered the drawing-room to greet her guests 
she had been pleasingly conscious of her rather 
tall slim figure in a short pale pink frock. As 
she went round the room saying ‘‘ How d’you 
do?’’ she had mentally visualised the same 
pink-clad person moving about the room “like 
a little princess,” exciting admiring and in- 
terested comments among the grown-ups and 
dumb adoration and amazement among the 
other children. She had later on been asked to 
dance, which she did with the natural grace and 
charm inherent in many children, and while she 
danced to the rippling notes of the “‘ Spring 
Song,’ the picture was in her mind of herself 
“ drifting and whirling over the floor like a pink 
rose-petal.’’ 

In church she would see herself attracting the 
interest of the congregation by her beauty and 
reverence. In reality her thoughts, which 
luckily could not reveal themselves in her 
“‘ saint-like expression,’’ were mainly concerned 
with the intricate coiffure of the lady in front 
of her and the breadth of waistcoat and the stale 
smell of the man next to her; also she thought 
joyfully of the roast beef for lunch. And still 
at the back of her mind she hoped “‘ people were 
looking.”’ 
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When grown-ups came to say good-night, her 
various poses in bed were prompted unconsci- 
ously by such exquisitely suggestive phrases as 
“Her curly hair lay upon the snowy pillow and 
surrounded her face like an aureole of gold.” 
(Elizabeth’s hair was neither curly nor golden, 
but this fact did not vitally affect the picture.) 
Often, too, she was inspired by phrases of the 
more dramatic order—a peculiar favourite was, 
‘“‘ She sat upright in her bed staring into space, 
like some young prophetess or inspired infant.”’ 
She fondly imagined that, were her pose expres- 
sive enough, an admiring grown-up entering the 
room would think, ‘“‘ Even thus would the infant 
Samuel have appeared when called by the Lord 
of Hosts!’’ She never forgave a certain old Mrs. 
Reed, who, on coming upstairs after dinner to 
say good-night, and entering the room wrapped 
in a cloud of kindliness and black lace, had 
alarmed Mrs. Merton by rushing downstairs, 
panting out that she was convinced the child 
was about to have a fit. Yet in spite of her 
queer self-consciousness and bizarre, self- 
attracted imagination, Elizabeth was on one 
side of her everyday life a very normal, straw- 
berry-ice loving, quick-tempered, and affection- 
ate child. She adored her mother, for whose 
opinions she had an unquestioning respect, and 
was tremendously proud of the fact that her 
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mother was almost invariably mistaken for her 
sister. - 

“It’s very gratifying to us both, isn’t it, 
Mummie?’”’ she had remarked once, and her 
mother had looked in the glass as she wiped the 
powder off her nose, with a puzzled, half-amused 
expression, and had not replied. 


CHAPTER II 


I 
LIZABETH felt a wet nose nuzzling 


round her neck and four wakeful paws 
dancing on her chest. ‘“‘ Ugh, ooo, 
Mac—shut up !”’ 

She opened her eyes; a gaze, expectant of 
rats, delicious dust-bins, and long sunlit chases 
after ever elusive larks met her own; behind — 
the gaze a white furry tail moving like a pen- 
dulum which has forgotten the law of gravity. 

The autumn sunlight, frosty and clear, shone 
on to the blue carpet and white furniture; the 
strap-buckle of her new school-bag winked 
cheerfully. Elizabeth suddenly felt rather 
empty just about the “ tummy-ache’”’ line. 
“The first day ; will the boys like me?’’ She 
jumped out of bed and began to dress, ruminat- 
ing, ‘‘ Will they like me? I hope I shall be good 
at games; do I know that Latin or not ? Mensa, 
mensa, mensam; bellum, bellum, bellum ; amo, 
amas, amat. Wish I knew the third declension 
properly. I wonder if Mr. Malym only wanted 
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me ‘cos I’m Jack’s cousin and Jack was there, 
or because he really likes having girls. Mummie 
said it was a great privilege to go at all for me, as 
there were only two other girls there just now. 
I do hope the boys won’t laugh at my kilt—any- 
way, they'll get used to it.”’ 

Elizabeth’s excitement increased during 
breakfast. The empty feeling seemed to have 
turned into a lump which left no room for 
bacon and toast. 

“Flizabeth, you must eat some breakfast— 
don’t be silly.”’ 

“Mummie, I can’t, I shall be late; I must 
allow ten minutes to getthere. Stay there, Mac, 
you can’t come. Oh, where 7s my pencil- 
box?” 

Elizabeth reached Barton Lodge at five 
minutes to nine. 

The school buildings, of weathered red brick, 
stood at one end of large playing fields, green 
and sparkling with a shimmer of dew, sloped 
down to the willow-guarded river. 

The gravel drive and the worn stone steps of 
the school entrance swarmed with boys in navy 
blue shorts and jackets. 

Boys; tumultuous, seething, screaming, 
laughing, fighting, roaring, whispering. Some 
in groups in earnest consultation over a pen- 
knife or somebody’s “ beastly cheek’; others 
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hurling stones and abuse at each other ; couples 
pacing to and fro, arms linked, heads bent ; 
an impromptu game of cricket being carried on 
near the wall. 

A tall, muscular boy of about fourteen, with 
very red brawny knees and a supercilious expres- 
sion, was addressing a few condescending words 
to a master. ‘‘—Very well, Wentworth, one 
minute, I’ll see about it later.’’ Mr. Malym, 
the head master, turned towards Elizabeth, who 
was standing, fascinated by the diversity of 
these blue-clad creatures, at first glance so 
exactly like one another. ‘‘ Well, well, and is 
this Elizabeth? ’’ His voice was deep and 
succulent, and the twinkle glance of his vague 
sea-blue eyes rested benignly on his new pupil. 
“Feeling shy, eh? ’’ He put an arm on her 
shoulder and bent a red, weather-tanned face 
towards her. “Not a bit shy, thanks,’’ she 
replied and smiled. (‘‘ What funny long untidy 
white hair he has, and a white moustache like a 
chirpy walrus.’’) 

‘“ Well, well, you’d better get your things off, 
just time for prayers, just time for prayers. 
Lilian will look after you, won’t you, Lilian?” 
A slight, dark child with a little white oval face 
and a turned-up nose (which Elizabeth coveted 
on the spot) tripped up to Mr. Malym. “‘ Well, 
Lilian, this is Elizabeth Merton; look after her 
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properly.” He pinched Lilian’s cheek, pulled 
a strand of her hair, and strolled off, biting his 
unlit pipe, his red leather dressing slippers 
smack-smacking the gravel. 

“These are oulr pegs—no, we never change 
our shoes here; isn’t it nice? Mummie says 

it’s dreadful, and makes me wear horrid goloshes 
when it’s wet—hateful things. No, leave your 
satchel and come and stand in the hall, or we 
shall be late. Yes, your hair’s all right—d’you 
always have two plaits? You can share my 
hymn-book. Here’s the C.O. just coming ; 
the others are the masters, Mr. Ross, Mr. Burley, 
Mr. Frenton, and two new mistresses instead of 
the masters who’ve gone to the war.” ‘Ssh 

. ssh!’’ went noisily round the hall. ‘The 

C.O. (Mr. Malym), grasping a tattered hymn- 
book, swayed jovially from one foot to the 
other on the platform as the organ began some 
introductory bars to “ Fight the good fight.” 
“ Hymn number 590,’ he shouted. “‘ Got the 
place ages ago; it’s always this, first morning,” 
Lilian murmured. 

A hundred boys crashed into the first line : 


“Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Go to the pub and come home tight,” 


roared a red-haired, serious-faced boy next to 
Elizabeth. | 
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She giggled, but the happy roar continued, 
and no one heard her. 

“That’s the C.O.’s brother just walking in 
and singing with such an awful, awful din,” 
whispered Lilian. 

Elizabeth saw a grizzled, thick-set man with 
a moustache like a nail-brush taking up his 
position with the rest of the masters. His 
eyes were half closed. His gaze travelled 
round the room, his underlip moving up and 
down as he sang: 


wa ea dbe Saal “pe 
Thy joy and strength eternally.” 
A-a-a-amen. 

His mouth shut with a snap, his nostrils 
spread slightly. A sarcastic smile flickered 
across his face—his eyes did not smile, they 
seemed to be counting, counting. 

The boys began to disperse; a small boy 
lingered and addressed him. He bent forward 
to listen. ‘‘ Nonsense, tell your mother those 
sort of excuses won’t do.” ‘The small boy, 
very pink, scuttled away. Mr. Malym the 
younger smiled— 


(¢ 


. as if he mocked himself 
That could be moved to smile at anything.” 


Lilian had gone, the hall was empty but for 
Elizabeth and the Malym brothers. ‘ Elizabeth 
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getting used to school life? ’’ The C.O. put his 
arm on her shoulder; he smelt of tweed and 
tobacco—‘a strong breezy mixture,” as Eliza- 
beth phrased it to herself. One expected him 
to smell salty of the sea, he looked like that. 
“This is my brother.’’ Elizabeth inclined her 
head graciously and smiled. ‘‘ How d’you 
do?’’ she murmured. (This bow and smile, 
studied from grown-ups and practised before a 
glass, was to her a source of intense pride and 
pleasure.) He shut his eyes altogether and 
made gruff sounds behind his bristly moustache ; 
then he stalked out of the-hall whistling. 

“Well, well,” said the C.O. ‘“ Well, well, 
well.” (‘“He’s reciting Hamlet,” concluded 
Elizabeth, who had recently read that play—not 
in Lamb’s Tales.) “I hope you'll make friends 
with the little girls, Elizabeth,eh ? Ha,hem!” 
He smiled over his beaked nose with its network 
of little purple veins and playfully pinched her 
arm. Elizabeth frowned. ‘“‘ Don’t,” she said, 
and he looked vaguely disturbed ; his eyelids, 
wrinkled at the corners and fringed with light 
brown lashes, flickered softly. 

‘“‘ Please, sir,’ said Elizabeth after a pause, 
during which she had tried to count the grease 
spots on his very shabby Norfolk jacket, “please, 
sir, may I be called Merton, not Elizabeth ? ”’ 
He lookedidisturbed. “‘ No, no, dear me no; we 
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like our little girls to be little girls.’’ The misty 
look left his eyes and he tweaked her hair- 
tibbon. ‘‘ Couldn’t do that, couldn’t do that.” 
Another pause. “‘ Now I must take you to your 
class-room ; you’d better be in Form Five under 
Mr. Ross, as you only know a little Latin. 
And for the maths. you go to Mr. Frenton, 
history and divinity, Mr. Burley, English you 
have with me.’”’ He led her across the hall and 
opened a door, ushering her into a spacious, 
untidy class-room, lit by two large windows and 
containing two long rows of desks. ‘“‘ Mr. Ross, 
this is your new pupil, who will, I hope, do you 
credit.” (‘‘ He must have learnt that out of a 
school book,’’ Elizabeth reflected ; ‘‘ he doesn’t 
look as if he said things like that naturally.’’) 
“Capital, come along and sit down.’ Mr. 
Ross’s vivid blue eyes seemed to pierce right 
through her ; his smile hardly disturbed his face 
at all; just the corners of his mouth stretched 
slightly, over even white teeth. Elizabeth sat 
down in a corner desk of the front row. Mr. 
Malym still lingered at the door, tapping his feet 
on the wooden floor. Suddenly his face beamed 
and shone. ‘‘ Hullo, Marion!’’ he said, shrugging 
his shoulders and waving his hand toward the 
other end of Elizabeth’s row of desks; still 
smiling he shuffled out and shut the door. 
Elizabeth looked curiously at Marion. Pink 
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cheeks, white skin, blue eyes turning slightly 
upward at the outer corners, brownish golden 
hair secured by a blue velvet ribbon. Flat 
' forehead sloping into a slightly irregular short 
nose, pink mouth, half open. She sat, smiling 
doll-like, her face with its rather long oval bent 
forward, her slightly marked eyebrows knit 
together, running parallel with her eyes. She 
seemed like a little fair horse, puzzled. 

The lesson proceeded. ‘ You'd better listen 
just now, Elizabeth,’’ said Mr. Ross, “‘ and I'll 
get your books later.” She nodded and sat 
gazing around her. 

“Please, sir, I still don’t understand why it’s 
accusative.’ Marion smiled coyly ; her white 
square teeth, a trifle large, were set rather 
forward in her mouth. (‘‘ That’s what makes 
her look like a horse,’’ concluded Elizabeth.) 
Mr. Ross turned his red, clean-shaven face 
towards her with an answering smile. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry, I'll explain to you afterwards. Now, 
Dick, go on—‘ Tullia et puellae cantabant.’’”’ A 
brown-eyed, demure boy with a puzzled air 
stood up. “‘Tullia and the boys—oh no, no, sorry, 
sir—Tullia and the girls’’—he administered an 
efficient kick to the shins of a neighbour—‘“ were 
cantering—no, sir, were singing—er—er—I 
couldn’t quite make out the next, sir—‘ Marcus 
murum aedificat.’’’ 
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“Nonsense, Dick’’—Mr. Ross’s voice was hard 
and angry—‘‘ what d’you mean by telling me 
that? Come here, come on.’’ His lips, identical in 
colour with his brick-red face, were compressed ; 
the straight line where they met was visible. 
Dick stumbled out of his desk and winked at a 
neighbour. He stood before the master’s desk, 
his face pink, his ears scarlet. ‘‘ What d’yer 
mean by it? had all the holidays to do it in 
and not prepared a scrap of it—come here.”’ 
The short hairs, clipped close above the ear, were 
caught between Mr. Ross’s finger and thumb. 
Dick’s face grew pinker, his eyes watered 
slightly. 

‘““ Did you prepare it ? What d’you mean by it ? 
Get along with you! ’’ At each emphasised word 
Mr. Ross gave a tug, then he flung the boy away. 
“Go back to your place and be thankful you 
weren’t sent to Mr. Malym!” Dick made a 
grimace and settled into his place. Someone else 
continued, correctly. A few minutes elapsed ; 
Mr. Ross looked at his late victim and laughed. 
“ Did I hurt you, Dick ? ” 

‘No, sir.” } 

“T bet Idid!”’ He leant over his desk again, 
chuckling. ater in the morning Elizabeth saw 
him give Dick sixpence to go and post a letter 
for him. She decided that she rather liked Mr. 
Ross. He always looked at her as a little girl, 
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not asa mere pupil. She discovered that most 
people liked him. “A jolly sporting chap— 
top-hole at games, rugger blue, y’know,’’ was 
the usual formula, with variations. 
-At “ break ”’ Elizabeth met Lilian again. 
“How d’you like Mr. Ross ?—awfully nice, isn’t 
he ? Here, come and get your bun.”’ Elizabeth 
plied her with questions ; when did they play 
games ? Who was the red-haired boy who drew 
people with the words “I am boozy ”’ coming 
out of their mouths? ‘Cecil Beith—brother of 
the little quiet boy with darker red hair.’’ ‘Why 
is Mr. Malym called the_C.O.?” ‘‘ Oh, that 
started ages ago; he’s always been—oh, there’s 
the bell ; I believe you’re in Mr. Frenton’s form 
for maths. with me.’ Lilian scanned a list 
of names put up outside one of the class-room 
doors. “ Yes, you are; come on and buck up 
and get your pencil-case.’’ Elizabeth followed 
her companion into a class-room, rather smaller 
than that of Mr. Ross’s form. She sat down 
with a shy smile at the boy next to her. He 
returned her smile, and continued to design 
carpets on the checked paper before him, 
screwing up his eyes and slowly putting out his 
tongue as hedid so. Elizabeth liked his short, 
snub nose and violent pink and orange tie. 
Intuitively she felt that Mr. Frenton would like 
a shy, timid little girl, so she assumed a demure, 
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slightly scared expression and fidgeted with the 
ends of her tie. Mr. Malym appeared at the 
door. 

‘Well, boys, hope you'll behave well with 
Mr. Frenton; remember it’s very kind of him 
to leave his clerical work to come and teach you.’’ 
He disappeared, slamming the door behind him. 
Mr. Frenton had raised his head from his book 
when the head master entered. During this 
speech he shuffled the pages nervously and 
wriggled onhis chair. As the door slammed he 
gave a nervous frown, readjusted his pince-nez, 
peering anxiously round the room. 

“Now, boys, we will start with algebra.’ 
He wriggled again ; his whitish, unhealthy skin 
turned the colour of the best strawberry-ice 
(which is always greyish). ‘“‘ Turn to page one 
hundred and sixty-two in your printed books” 
—you could almost see him listening anxiously 
for an impressive note in his own voice—‘‘ one 
hundred and sixty-two.’ ‘“‘ The one hundred 
and sixty-second hymn,’’ came an audible 
murmur from a pale, broad boy with a shock 
of straw-coloured hair and blunt, laughing 
features. Mr. Frenton moistened his lips as if 
to speak, and his mouth grew puffy at the cor- 
ners; then he changed his mind and stood up 
grasping a piece of chalk. His chair scraped and 
creaked as he moved, then the room was silent ; 
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a pencil dropped. Still silence; he began to 
WYEILE 26) 


SF 5x +9 = 21; 


the chalk gave a slow shriek, shivered, and 
broke in two. 

“I wonder if one of you fellows could find 
me another piece of chalk ?’’ Half-a-dozen boys 
scrambled out of their desks. ‘“‘ Let me look, 
sir.’’ “‘I know where some is.” ‘‘ Do let me 
go, sir.”’ Avolley of shouts and questions over- 
whelmed him. ‘“ My dear fellows, dear boys, 
go back at once to your places—atonce.” ‘The 
unhappy curate put on astern expression. ‘The 
boys fell back, laughing and whispering. He 
glanced at a list on his desk, and then singled 
out Lilian. “‘ Miss Patterson, will you oblige me 
by finding a piece of chalk?” Lilian giggled, 
and a fascinated drawing in of breath went 
round the room. ‘“ Whew!” silent waves 
of suppressed mirth surged through the class- 
room. Lilian, an embarrassed, mocking little 
figure in a dark blue tunic and long brown 
stockings, hurried to the door. “‘ Certainly, sir,”’ 
she gasped and went out. 

For more than twenty successive mornings 
after this, Lilian’s entry was greeted by a shout 
of “‘ Miss Pattahsohn, will you ohblige me by 
finding a piece of chahlk ? ”’ 
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The lesson came toanend. Mr. Frenton rose 
from his desk, gathered together his books, drop- 
ping his pen and pencil in the process. Two 
or three boys rushed to pick them up. Mr. 
Frenton reddened slightly and gave a hitch 
to his dusty black trousers. ‘“‘ Thank you, 
boys.’’ He went to the door, holding one 
shoulder higher than the other, so that he seemed 
to limp; then he turned. “I suppose you 
now have your sport, eh? ’”’ His thin loose lips © 
spread into a nervous smile, revealing regular, 
rather blackened teeth and long pale gums. 
Nobody vouchsafed an answer; he went out 
discomfited, his boots creaking slightly. 

A pause ensued ; the gag of utter novelty which 
had silenced the class gave way. The din and 
row which Elizabeth noticed prevailed un- 
checked during play hours began anew. ‘‘ Good 
Lord, what a bounder!’’ ‘‘ Did you see the 
flannel wrapped round his neck under his old 
parson’s collar ?—awful molly-coddle.”’ “‘ S’pose 
he’s delicate, and that’s why he isn’t fighting ; 
he does look a sop.’”’ “ Look here, we mustn't 
be too beastly to him ; I expect he’s frightfully 
nervous, and he can’t help his face.”” A tubby 
fair boy, with protuberant blue eyes and a mouth 
continually open, spoke. “ All right, Richards, 
we won't be too hard on the poor chap ; let’s 
give him a fortnight’s grace, like all the new 
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chaps have.’”’ A murmur of assent went round 
the room. ‘The boy who had made the remark 
about the hundred and sixty-second hymn 
looked round from the task of carving his name— 
“Ronnie Jacks .. .’’—on the window-sill. *‘ Let 
the old josser say grace for a fortnight; I ex- 
pect he’s used to it,”” he shouted. A roar of 

laughter followed this sally. ‘‘ Well done, old | 
Jackson!’’ Robert Smith looked up from his 
absorbing task—carpet-planning. “I say, 
it’s about time to go and change, or we shall 
be late on the field.’ A scramble followed. 
Lilian and Hlizabethwere alone in the class-room. 

*“Come on and wait in the field ; we needn’t 
change,’ said Jjilian. In the hall they met 
Marion. 

“ Going to the field ? ”’ she said. 

“Yes, aren’t you, slacker ?”’ Lilian teased. 

“No, mother doesn’t want me to play in this 
watm weather, because I get overheated, and 
then I get headaches. By the way, here’s your 
primer, Lilian; I found it on the floor in the 
hall. And here, Elizabeth, Mr. Ross gave me 
these new books to give to you.” 

“Thanks awfully.’’ Elizabeth took the books 
and put them in her satchel. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
isn’t such an ass as she looks,’’ she reflected. 

“Come on,”’ shouted Lilian. 

“Allright, ’m coming.’’ Already she began 
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to feel acclimatised to this strange school, and 
felt almost the pride of possession as she tore 
across the playground on to the field. 

The boys in dark blue sweaters and mud- 
stained shorts were streaming out of the 
changing-room. They stood about the field 
awaiting the masters, who conducted the several 
games. Three boys approached her. She 
recognised Robert Smith, who drew carpets, 
Ronnie Jackson, who was apparently a 
successful wit, and the supercilious boy, 
Wentworth, whom she had seen speaking to 
Mr. Malym before school. 

‘“‘ Are you a Belgian by any chance ?”’ asked 
Smith. Elizabeth shook her head. 

‘No, why should I be? ”’ 

“Dunno, there are such an awful lot of them 
about just now; we thought you might be.” 

‘“‘ Besides, you’re dark and different looking 
somehow from the other girls here,’’ remarked 
Wentworth. His voice was pleasant and con- 
descending ; he spoke with a rather nasal drawl ; 
every now and then it seemed as though he had 
a fly in his throat which he was trying to dis- 
lodge. Elizabeth was immensely flattered— 
‘“ different from the other girls’’ ; she glanced at 
Lilian, who had strolled away, and then with a 
pang of satisfaction recalled her own pleasing 
reflection in the mirror. She looked up at 
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Wentworth, her head on one side; then she 
laughed, the little satisfied laugh of a woman 
admired (she could see they admired her ; their 
glances covered her with admiration). What 
a tall, handsome boy Wentworth was !—brown 
hair with just enough wave to show up the 
gold light; grey-blue eyes in a rather flushed 
face, level eyebrows, and the alluring, sarcastic 
expression of his mouth; more attractive than 
the laughing, blunt-faced Jackson or even the 
debonair designer of carpets. 

Smith spoke hurriedly as the impressive trio in 
their first-fifteen sweaters, dark blue embroidered 
with big white badges, turned to go and join their 
game. ‘“‘ We'll keep a place for you at Saturday 
sing-song, don’t forget.’”’ She nodded, blushing 
with triumph. ‘‘Oh, it was all going to be 
lovely and wonderful ; what a heavenly school ! ”’ 
She went to join the hockey, which was played 
by the girls and smaller boys, her eyes sparkling, 
head held high, her kilts swinging. The game 
was intoxicating ; she ran like an Atalanta; the 
fresh wind caressed her bare knees ; the pale gold 
sun in the clear autumn air shone on the green 
grass and white, newly painted hockey ball. 
Loose strands of hair blew about her cheeks; a 
warm glow pervaded her whole, rejoicing body. 
They had noticed her the first day, the magnates 
of the school! ‘‘ Different from other girls ’’— 
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it must be true; the great Wentworth had said 
it and confirmed her secret conviction. ‘The 
gamecameto anend; she hurried home, breath- 
less, incoherently describing during luncheon 
her morning’s adventures. She praised at great 
length Robert Smith and Jackson, described 
Lilian and Marion, the masters and lessons. 
‘And there’s rather a nice boy called George 
Wentworth,’ she added. 

Afternoon school, two hours, began with a 
French lesson from Mr. Ross. A fair boy with 
a continual silent laugh, a square mouth like the 
aperture of a pillar-box, and a scarcity of eye- 
brows, sat behind her and pulled her hair. She 
felt gratified. Marion, sitting a little way off, 
tapped her pink lips with a pencil and threw 
coy glances at Charles Osburton, a straight- 
featured, freckled boy with dreamy eyes, who 
leant on his elbow, casting admiring glances at 
her in return. ‘“‘ Coy shepherdess,’’ thought 
Elizabeth. To her delight she discovered her 
French to be far above the average standard of 
the class. A smug expression settled on her 
face; she leant back in her desk, looking bored. 
Then she had an inspiration ; she would scribble 
and show Smith sitting next to her how well 
she could draw. She licked her pencil; then 
she drew a fat cook, a policeman, a fashionable 
lady, a dog, a cat, and an Indian rajah. She 
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dropped her india-rubber and Smith looked up 
from his book. He glanced sideways. ‘‘ Ooo, 
how toppingly you draw!” She sighed, re- 
lieved. He signed to several others to look. 

“‘T expect you'll be one of the school R.A.’s,”’ 
he whispered. 

“ Shut up, Jackson,” came Mr. Ross’s warning 
voice. “Stand up and do some translation, 
and be careful I don’t see you at that again.”’ 
The bell clanged. ‘“ History next,” prompted 
Cecil Beith, who was trying to dislodge from 
the chaotic interior of his desk a bag of sweets 
and a pencil. ‘Thanks awfully.” Beith did 
not meet her look of gratitude and admiration ; 
she felt disappointed, rather empty, and fol- 
lowed Marion into Mr. Burley’s class-room. 
“You're late,’ he said, in an even tone to 
Marion. “Yes, sir.’’ She blushed and giggled. 

“Please sit down ; who’s this ? ”’ 

“ Elizabeth Anne Merton.”’ 

“Ah, uum.’’ His deep-set, humorous brown 
eyes held an expression of inquiry and amuse- 
ment as he looked her up and down, noting 
her Black Watch tartan and dark green knee 
stockings. His lips twitched, giving his square, 
bronzed face the appearance of a Buddha with 
a sense of humour. 

“ Another young lady to adorn this establish- 
ment ’’ (were his face or his shoes the browner ?). 
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“Very well, sit down over there—no, not near 
Marion. I find it works best to keep the 
women folk apart.’’ The boys laughed. “ Ha, 
ha, sir!’’ came from the carpet-planner. Mr. 
Burley’s clever, critical face was turned slowly 
in Smith’s direction; his penetrating, mocking 
glance followed, slowly, like a sure searchlight. 
“Ts that you, Robert?” he said. Silence. 
The history lesson proceeded. “I shouldn't 
think he ever loses his temper,” thought 
Elizabeth. A fortnight later she realised her 
mistake. 


IT 


“Get your paper ready to answer some 
divinity questions.’”’ Mr. Burley strode out of 
the room. Elizabeth accepted some toffee 
from a neighbour, Preston, a tall boy, white face 
powdered with freckles and glasses resting on a 
classically carved nose. She envied Preston’s 
blue eyes and long lashes. ‘“‘ They curl; mine 
don’t curl,” she regretted. The door creaked, 
a hand grasped the door, a tweed-clad arm 
and leg encased in grey flannels crept into the 
aperture. The door creaked again. A bronzed 
face, eyes fearful, cautious mouth, with stiffened 
upper lip under alert nostrils, appeared. Mr. 
Burley’s form, taut and wiry, entered on tiptoe. 
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He glanced right and left, head bent forward ; 
then his position relaxed, he folded his arms, 
and leant against the wall. ‘‘ Whom was I im- 
personating ?”’ he said gravely. Half the 
class gasped and twiddled their pencils. ‘‘ Ooo, 
siy!’’ protestingly. ‘The other half, Elizabeth 
among them, had guessed the answer. ‘‘ Agag— 
who ‘ came delicately,’ ’’ she scribbled. ‘‘ Next 
question ’’—nine questions followed; to her 
delight she knew them all. Mr. Burley came 
and glanced down her paper. ‘“‘ Twenty out of 
twenty—excellent.”’ She felt she loved him— 
he was really very good-looking—nicer than 
Mr. Ross really. He began to discourse on 
Agag and “some interesting details of his 
ptivate life.’”’ Ina few minutes he had already 
compressed a scandalous anecdote, an explana- 
tion of a certain type of machinery, a “ droll 
legend of his infancy,’’ an expression of his 
dislike of Mr. Asquith, and was launched on a 
description of a football match when Elizabeth’s 
interest was harshly broken by unpleasant waves 
of interrogatory sound coming towards her. 
“Don’t you think you have had enough toffee 
by now, Elizabeth—and you too, Preston?”’ 
His glance was very level; he walked slowly 
to his desk and picked up a hockey stick from 
beside it. ‘Then he strolled forward. ‘‘ Come 
along, Preston, and bend over.’’ His eyes began 
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to kindle, his mouth was calm, his cleft chin 
firm. “I’ve had quite enough of this; you two 
aren’t the only ones, but you’re the worst, and 
I’ve had enough of it, anyway. I can’t beat 
you, young lady, but you can watch.”’ 
Elizabeth started up and strode forward. 
“It’s beastly unfair, sir!’’ sheshouted. “ Why 
can’t you beat me, it was my fault?” Mr. 
Burley was beating Preston ferociously; she 
seized his arm. “Shut up, will you? it’s un- 
fair.’’ Her cheeks were scarlet and she stamped 
her foot ; her rage equalled that of the infuriated 
master. Mr. Burley threw down the hockey 
stick. Preston, very red, returned to his desk 
and sat down gingerly. Elizabeth remained 
standing. ‘“‘ Why did you do it ?—beast,”’ she 
choked. (The boys must be rather impressed ; 
a fine, resolute little figure she must make, stand- 
ing proudly and fearlessly before the master and 
demanding justice!) ‘Get out, I’m sick of 
you,’ and he slammed the door after her as sh 
stalked out. , 
“You were splendid.’ “I say, you gave it 
to old Burley all right, didn’t you?’’ ‘‘ Good for 
you, suffragette.”’ Elizabeth next morning stood 
surrounded by half the school, admiring and 
impressed. ‘“‘ Oh, it was nothing really,’”’ she 
said in a voice low with pride. “It was rotten 
of him though, wasn’t it? ’’ Her eyes travelled 
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anxiously round the crowd ; would Wentworth 
say anything? She saw him pass by with a 
glance towards her. Notaword. She felt like 
a pillow whose feathers have come out. Later 
in the morning he met her and smiled. ‘‘ Well 
played, Elizabeth ; don’t forget to keep me a 
dance for to-night.”’ (Friday night was the 
school dancing lesson.) He passed on, and the 
world was all blue and gold. 

Evening came; Elizabeth, her heart thump- 
ing, ran down the road. “I mustn’t be too 
late,’ she thought. The lamps, dim orange 
squares with steady gold hearts, sent bleared 
citcles of light through the blue, falling mists of 
late evening. Her hurrying steps echoed on 
the pavements. She could see the school lights 
in the distance and hear the last bars of the 
gallop which ended the dancing for the youngest 
boys. She slackened her pace and drew her fur 
collar closer round her ears. As she approached 
the gates she could discern the vociferous, sil- 
houetted forms of the boys hurrying in at the 
door, and hear the shouting and scurrying 
which filled the school hall during the interval. 
She came slowly, the gravel drive crunching 
under her feet, and heard a high, jarring voice 
indoors. ‘ Will those boys who do not know 
their valse line up and practise it now?” 
Elizabeth slipped through the door to her peg. 
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‘““ One, two, three, four, five, six; now some 
slow music, please. One, two, three, four, five, 
six. ‘Thompson, you've not got it quite right 
yet ; you'd better dance with me for the first 
valse.’’ Elizabeth was pulling on her black suéde 
slippers and wriggling her toes with satisfaction. 

Through the door she espied the unhappy 
Thompson, a small, slim boy with ungovernable 
black hair and very tight ‘‘ Etons,” cast a 
despairing look round the room from under his 
long black lashes. Heturned his back, and his 
shoulders were set in a shrug of enforced resigna- 
tion. ‘“‘ First dance now, please.’’ ‘The voice 
creaked like the slowing-down of a badly oiled 
train. Elizabeth hung up her coat; a polka 
had begun. She tossed back her hair and 
entered the hall slowly, her colour high, eyelids 
half drooping. She could see as plainly as the 
other occupants of the crowded hall her almost 
boyish figure with its short, plain black velvet 
frock and black silk-clad legs; the small, well- 
shaped head encircled by a brilliant orange 
ribbon. Somebody had recently likened her 
in that frock to a “little Prince in the Tower.” 

“ T’ve got the first dance.”’ 

“ Shut up, I have.”’ 

“Ooo, I say, you promised me the first, 
Elizabeth ; get out, Jackson.” 

“You'll give me the next, won’t you?” 
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Taurie Harford, tall and angular, looked anxi- 
ously through his glasses, narrowing his brown 
eyes, his mouth half open. 

“All right, you can have the next, Laurie. 
No, Cecil, I did not promise you the first ; you 
can have the one after the one after next. 
Yes, I believe you can have the first, Ronnie ; 
come on.” ‘They whirled into the laughing, 
bumping, swaying crowd and were enveloped in 
the brilliant light and thumping music. She 
saw Marion, pink-faced and be-muslined, leap 
past on the arm of the C.O., whose rumpled 
white locks and perspiring red face were reminis- 
eent of a joyous and hilarious Reynolds 
cherub. Knots of small boys fell and tore round 
the room, roaring and crashing into other rollick- 
ing groups, their faces glowing above their 
shining Eton collars. On the outskirts of the 
mélée a few boys at a slower pace were nervously 
piloting small and smiling sisters whose privilege 
it was to attend the dancing. Near the end of 
the hall John Marten was undergoing the 
weekly affliction of dancing with his elder sister, 
a spacious figure in pale pink silk and lace, who 
glanced malevolently over her spectacles at a 
slim and turbulent world. | 

“Come on, let’s charge old Beith and that 
rabbit-faced girl that the red-elephant’s paired 
him off with,’ whispered Ronnie. The red- 
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elephant was a nickname applied to Miss 
Lanson, the dancing mistress; the former word 
described the colour of her frock, the latter her 
movements. “Right-oh,comeon!”’ Elizabeth 
and her partner hurled themselves against a 
bored and rebellious Beith, who, discarding 
his nervous partner, joined forces with them. 
The three were executing a hectic polka @ 
trois when a protesting creak sounded amid 
the joyous din. “I really cannot have this 
behaviour.’’ Miss Lanson, whose square feet 
were uncomfortably encased in tight, high- 
heeled slippers, tottered angrily towards the 
excited trio. ‘“‘ Jackson, will you and your 
partner please behave? Beith, return to your 
partner at once—I can’t have this.” Her 
fat hands hung despairingly at her sides. For 
five years she had been engaged to teach 
dancing at Barton Lodge, and realised only too 
well that she was merely an additional joke in 
the weekly hour and a half of uncontrolled 
revelry. 

The polka came to an end; a valse began. 
Miss Lanson turned away in search of the un- 
fortunate Thompson. Elizabeth, gliding past 
with the adoring Harford, caught a glimpse of 
the couple, Thompson stiff and angry, the 
mistress leaning heavily over him and breathing 
instructions into his ear, wholly oblivious of a 
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twisty brown-paper tail which was being affixed 
by Robert Smith to her satin sash. 

Harford valsed well, but Elizabeth wished 
that he was not so “soppy-looking.” Her 
gaze met that of Wentworth across the swirling 
crowd ; a few minutes later he passed her— 
“Next dance?’’ he shouted. ‘ The one after 
next,” she rejoined. His dance happened to 
be a gallop. Elizabeth, surrounded by excited 
applicants for the dances, sat on the edge of the 
platform at the far end of the room, swinging 
her legs, teasing, and laughing. Only on these 
occasions did the boys become unreservedly 
admiring and anxious for her company; in 
normal school hours her chiefest friends were 
almost defiantly attached to her, while the 
majority teased and tolerated. At dancing 
girls became an asset. Hughie Melton, an 
athlete and professed woman-hater, had con- 
fided to her during the last dance the cause of 
his unusual amiability towards her. ‘“‘ You see, 
it’s pretty beastly having to dance with a girl, 
anyway, but anything is better than having to 
galumph round with that awful red-elephant. 
I bet she dyes her hair—heaps of women do, 
and especially that actresssort, y know.’’ Hughie 
had drawn himself up in his masculine wisdom 
and glanced down at Elizabeth. “I wish he 
liked me,” she had reflected; ‘‘ he’s got such a 
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topping chin and nose.’’ Wentworth approached 
to claim his dance. At the end of the two 
rounds he whispered : ‘‘ Come into the lobby, 
I’ve got something for you.”” Elizabeth, thrilled 
and adoring, followed him into the gloom and 
silence of the cloak-room. He dived into his 
pockets, producing some sweets. “ Hold out 
your hand.’ He filled her palm with sticky 
red and yellow ju-jubes. His generosity con- 
founded her. “‘Oh, you angel!” she whis- 
pered. His voice was snuffly and embarrassed. 

“Oh, it’s all right—put the rest into your 
coat-pocket over there.”’ 

She obeyed and they strolled into the hall. 

“Tsay, Elizabeth ’’—he drew her asideinto an 
empty class-room—‘ Benton said you liked him 
better than me to-day’’—his tone was per- 
suasive—‘“‘ so I challenged him to a duel ’’—he 
extracted a gleaming pistol from his pockets— 
““and we're going to meet on the leads after 
dancing ’’ He paused, expectant. 

‘“ Well, I back you, George—you know I do.” 
She touched his arm lightly and looked through 
the gloom of the damp class-room. She felt 
giddy, her forehead burning ; his look answered 
hers and she was satisfied—‘“‘a duel on her 
account.’’ Vaguely she remembered the picture 
on a magazine of a tall, white-faced beauty 
standing with her back to the wall, holding a 
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flickering candle above her head, while two 
swarthy cavaliers fought on her behalf. Perhaps 
it would be like an episode in The Prisoner of 
Zenda; already she could hear the pistol-shots 
ring out in the night and the groan of the falling 
Benton. 

“We'd better go back and dance.’ George 
led the way. Once more under the electric glare, 
she noticed his face was more than usually 
flushed, his blue eyes very bright. He grasped 
her tightly round the waist ; she could feel the 
strength of his arm as they swung into the 
dance once more. He rushed her down the 
room, lifting her off her feet at the end. The 
following dances seemed flat; she once caught 
sight of Benton, his dark eyes anxious under his 
eyebrows, his sulky Italian-looking face express- 
_ ing scorn and fright. He was strolling about 
whistling, his hands in his pockets. 

The valse was over. Elizabeth hurried to put 
on her coat ; she would be present at the duel. 

“Here you are, Elizabeth Anne; I came to 
fetch you with your mackintosh, as it’s pouring 
now.” Mrs. Merton appeared at the door. 
Dumb with rage and chagrin Elizabeth came 
out. She gave a last glance around and fol- 
lowed hermotherinto the hissing, dripping night. 
The reflection of the lamps in the wet street was 
pitted with the ceaseless plash of heavy rain- 
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drops. How she hated the mackintosh! How 
she hated her mother ! 
Next morning she found a note on her desk. 


‘“ Benton funked and went home. I believe 
he isn’t coming for a bit, as his pater is very ill, 
so I shall have to let it drop. 

| “ Yours, 
1G ee 


III 


The first “‘ war Christmas ”’ had been depress- 
ing. A would-be patriotic family of aunts, 
uncles, and cousins who had banned present- 
giving among each other prepared| the usual 
number of gifts for the younger generation in 
an atmosphere of forced hilarity. ‘‘ Casualty 
lists’? ran, an ominous black motif, through | 
the newspapers and general conversation. Most 
people were wrapped in an ill-fitting cloak of 
meretricious gaiety; a few had not as yet 
realised the war, and none had had time to forget 
it. But there had been one wonderful night on 
which Elizabeth had been allowed to “ stay 
up’’ for a dance. Her own cousins, strangely 
khaki clad, were present, and the officers of a 
regiment quartered in the neighbourhood. 
Elizabeth, amazed at the adulation and atten- 
tion bestowed by grown-up women as well as 
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by her “ flapper ’’ cousins on these ordinary, 
pleasant-faced young men, temporarily fixed 
her affections on a schoolboy of seventeen, 
who took her in to supper and with whom she | 
danced almost the entire programme. He 
taught her new Tango steps, gave her unlimited 
ices and sandwiches ; finally he won her heart 
by giving her a cigarette and telling her that she 
was adorable. 

“Nicer than that girl in green shoes that you 
danced with ? ”’ 

“ Much, much nicer.”’ 

‘“‘T like you better than that silly old man 
who told me I was as pretty and sweet as my 
mother. How old d’you think I am ? ”’ 

Y Bourteen ? °’ 

* No, course not.”’ 

“ What then ? do tell me.”’ 

‘“Shan’t!”’ She sprang up and darted along 
the corridor with a fleeting glance over her 
shoulder. He caught her at the end and picked 
her up in his arms. 

“ Minx—come and dance again.” 

At half-past one Elizabeth was sent to bed. 

“ All right, Rupert—in a quarter of an hour,”’ 
she whispered over the staircase. He nodded 
and strolled into the smoking-room. 

She sat up in bed, listening ; fantastic firelit 
shadows flickered on walls and ceiling. Foot- 
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steps sounded on the thickly carpeted corridor 
outside the room. A knock on the door. 

“Come in.” She smiled, then whispered, 
‘“* Hullo !—did no one see you ?.”’ 

“Not asoul. Look here, we must be careful 
your mother doesn't find me talking to you 
now.” 

‘‘ Oh, I don’t suppose she’d be really cross ; she 
‘and Lady Drayton were talking to me quite 
late the other night, too.’’ 

“ Still, she mightn’t like me being here.”’ 

‘Don’t be silly, she likes you. Come and 
sit down and talk; we needn’t have the light 
on.” . 

The eiderdown swished and rustled as he 
perched himself on the side of the bed. He 
pulled her plait. i 

“Funny person,” he whispered, and put his 
handonhers. Shecooed. ‘‘ Nice boy ; will you 
give me another cigarette to-morrow ? ”’ 

“Of course, anything you like.’ 

They stayed whispering in the firelight for 
ten minutes—then he stood up. 

“T’'d better go,’ he said; “‘ they’re playing 
‘God save the King’ downstairs. He still 
held her hand and bent down (would he? she 
mustn’t let him ; Mummie had said she must 
never let anyone kiss her) ; his cheek was near 
hers ; the firelight lit up one side of his head ; his 
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eyes were shadows. A footstep in the corridor. 
“ Good-night.’”’ Hesprang to the door and into 
the passage. Elizabeth held her breath, clutch- 
ing the corner of the pillow. There was mur- 
muring in the passage for some minutes— 
then retreating footsteps. Mrs. Merton came 
and switched on the light. Her eyes were 
turned to an electric, fiery blue; her lips were 
straight. 

“ How dare you have Rupert in here to say 
good-night to you !—how dare you !—it’s very, 
very naughty. You might have known better. 
I’ve spoken to him too, and you’re not to speak 
to one another to-morrow.”’ 

Elizabeth listened, first guilty, then amazed 
and incredulous. What a fierce row for such a 
small offence as staying awake a few minutes 
late to say good-night to someone! 

“ But I didn’t know you’d mind so much.”’ 
A sense of injustice and disproportion over- 
whelmed her. ‘‘ And when I tore my frock 
yesterday you never said anything. Why 
shouldn’t I say good-night to Rupert more than 
anyone else, Mummie ? ”’ 

“One doesn’t have boys and young men, 
except relations you know very well, in one’s 
bedroom—it’s one of the things you mustn’t do. 
Did you let him kiss you ? ” 

“ No—of course not.”’ 
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Mrs. Merton spoke more calmly. ‘‘ That’s 
right. Well, remember what I’ve said and 
don’t speak to Rupert to-morrow at all.”’ 

Elizabeth lay down, pondering. ‘The grown- 
up world has a curious code. You may eat 
Indian corn with your fingers and make them 
horribly greasy, but clean, cold mutton must 
always be eaten with a knife and fork. A dull, 
oldish woman may keep you awake for half 
an hour saying good-night, but a nice boy like 


Rupert may not even enter your bedroom for 


five minutes. 

“IT wonder if he knew?” she reflected 
sleepily. 

Elizabeth returned to Oxford anticipating a 
joyous term. She had had two letters from 
Wentworth in the holidays, and had written to 
him three times—in red ink. 

The annual Shakespeare performance was to 
take place at Barton Lodge in the middle of the 
spring term. Hamlet had been chosen, and the 
cast exhorted to learn their parts during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Grierson, a lightly built boy with a small, 
square face, intensely alive, and with an amaz- 
ingly precocious dramatic power, was to play 
the Prince of Denmark. Marion was to play 
Ophelia; Elizabeth, Queen Gertrude. Among 
Elizabeth’s vices, jealousy was unknown. A 
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certain serenity and conviction that whatever 
she or Fate decreed in regard to herself must 
be best had rendered her immune from this 
affliction. 

“ Why doesn’t the C.O. try you for Ophelia ? ”’ 
Mrs. Merton had said. ‘“‘ Why should he, 
Mummie? He likes Marion best, and I expect she 
really is more like Ophelia than I am, anyway. 
Besides, I like being the queen, and I’m going to 
have a red wig with long thick plaits nearly to 
my knees, like I always wanted to have in real 
life.”’ 

Charlie Osburton, Marion’s chief admirer, 
was to play Polonius; Wentworth, Laertes ; 
Ronnie Jackson, Horatio. 

The day of the performance arrived. All 
work was abandoned. Those who were not 
included in the cast were requested to be absent 
or unobtrusive until evening. All “supers ”’ 
or minor characters, having been “‘ made up ”’ 
by the C.O. early in the day, and ordered 
on no account to touch their faces, were also 
freed. The most important characters spent 
the morning in arranging their “ corners ”’ of the 
green-room, in collecting their individual pro- 
perties, and in rehearsing their main speeches. 
Mr. Ross, stage manager and prompter, super- 
intended the electric lighting, rehearsed the 
scene-shifters, and kept a wary but self-effacing 
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glance on the C.O., who was on these occasions 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent. 

Ineffectually protesting, Elizabeth was com- 
pelled by her mother to rest before the per- 
formance. 

At first she lay still; dreamily she watched 
the dull afternoon light steal over the top of the 
curtain-rod and filter through the chinks of the 
heavy blue curtains. The calm white ward- 
robe stood rocklike, blue shadowed in the dark- 
ened room, one door ajar hinting at weird possi- 
bilities in its sepia depths. Elizabeth seized a 
pencil and note-book from the bedside table 
and sat up. She would write some poetry. 
She looked round, sucking her pencil; her 
eyes narrowed. Having decided to write a 
war-poem, she began: 

“Tn a cloud of dust the cavalry thunders by.” 


She paused to consider the form; her inclina- 
tions tended towards elaboration; she con- 
tinued, occasionally tapping her pencil against 
her teeth and scratching the bridge of her 
nose. 
“In a cloud of dust the cavalry thunders by, 

And the drums they roll, 

But many a soul 

Wipes the tear from a sorrowful eye, 

And looking up to the sky, 

Prays that the heroes may not die. 
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“Curses be on the Kaiser and all his like, 
Makers of war, 
And famine so sore. 
Let his head, through the streets, be borne on a pike, 
And shame and remorse alike 
This damned tyrant strike.” 


Rose, the housemaid, knocked at the door. 

“ Miss Elizabeth, your mother’s gone out for 
tea, and left a message that you can git up 
naow and start dressin’.”’ 

“All right Rose, I will.” Elizabeth began 
to dress. She struggled into the long medizval 
garment of ruby velvet with its loose hanging 
sleeves and low square neck, trimmed with gold 
braiding. Her mother came in carrying some 
parcels, which she laid on the dressing-table. 

“I bought some chocolate and grapes for the 
green-room this evening,’’ she said. 

“Ooo, Mumsy, how lovely!” Elizabeth 
hugged her and began to dance up and down 
with excitement. 

“Let me fasten you up—stand still.’’ Eliza- 
beth stood before the long glass and watched the 
long gold girdle being wound round her hardly 
appreciable waist. Her own hair having been 
scraped tightly back and pinned flat on the top 
of her head, the moment of transformation 
arrived. Her mother switched on the electric 
light. The mirror reflected a strange, queenly 
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being, seemingly tall and dignified, the folds 
of whose velvet sheath-like frock showed now. 
gold-red, now wine-dark; a neck hung round 
with a rope of gleaming pearls (bought in haste 
for half a crown); an oval face with flushed 
cheeks, eyes brilliantly dark under the shadow 
of the massed copper hair, which, parted in the 
centre over a low white forehead, fell in two 
burnished plaits over the white shoulders. On 
the turbulent red and gold and brown of the 
hair a fillet of pure steady gold inlaid in the - 
centre with a large paste ruby; Elizabeth 
gazed enraptured. 

“Tf only I really looked like that ; I do wish 
I really had red hair.”’ 

The performance was to begin at half-past 
seven. Still twenty minutes to wait. Elizabeth, — 
pacing slowly up and down the green-room, 
held whispered conversations with Hamlet and 
her royal husband alternatively. 

“Don’t forget the pictures of your father 
and uncle, Grierson—in your ghost-scene with 
me—and don’t lose them under my train like 
you did at the dress-rehearsal.’”’ She turned to 
the King. “‘ You must try and think of some- 
thing to talk about in the first scene when we 
come in, and don’t try to make me laugh—jolly 
lucky the C.O. didn’t notice it yesterday—he 
gets ‘ baity ’ on these occasions.”’ 
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By an inconspicuous move to the left she 
could catch a glimpse of her reflection in the 
mirror at the end of the green-room—a wave of 
pleasure surged across her eyes; she looked 
round ; where was Wentworth ? He must be in 
the green-room on the other side of the stage. 
She gathered up the folds of her train, climbed 
the stairs up to the stage, and slipped across 
behind the back curtain. In the opposite wing 
she caught sight of the C.O., who, perched high 
on a ladder, was caressing and tending his 
beloved lime-lights, with all the adorable 
anxiety of a small, solemn boy, trying first 
green, then blue, then yellow. 

In front of the curtain she could hear the 
scraping of chairs, the shuffling of crowded foot- 
steps, and the deep, roughly murmuring cres- 
cendo of an assembling audience. ‘The violins 
and ’cello in the orchestra began to tune up ; the 
foot-lights were switched on. She descended 
the steps into the other green-room. Went- 
worth was trying vainly to pin a large purple 
cloak to his shoulder. 

“Tet me try, George.” Instinctively she 
knew how to flatter him—she stood on tiptoe 
to fix the brooch. The cloak was secured ; she 
stood back, breathing quickly. 

“ By Jove! I shouldn't know you,” he ex- 
claimed. 
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“It is vather nice, isn’t it ? I think when I’m 
grown up I shall dye my hair red.”’ 

‘““T hope you won’t.’”’ His face assumed an 
expression half tender, half masterful. “‘ Only 
actresses do that. I shouldn’t like you to be an 
actress—none of your friends would want to 
know you.” 

“Which friends?’’ She spoke defiantly. 
“Tf you mean yourself, George Wentworth, I 
shouldn’t care in the least, so there.” She left 
him, contemptuous dignity expressing itself in 
the sweeping train and arrogant chin. 

“‘ Now then, clear off the stage all of you; the 
curtain’s going up in two minutes.’’ Mr- Ross 
was teady in the wings; the scene “‘ on the 
battlements,’’ imposing blocks of grey stone 
against a pure blue sky, painted by Mr. Malym 
himself, was prepared. The foot-lights were 
lowered ; vivid blue moonlight had made the 
stage a mass of weird lights and staring black 
shadows. 

The curtain rose, the orchestra was silent, a 
hush filled the hall. Bernardo and Francisco 
moved dimly, dark shadows in the surrounding 
depths of night. P 

““ Who's there ? ”’ 

“Nay, answer me, stand and unfold your- 
self.” 

“ Long live the King.” 
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The boyish voices, falsely gruff, sounded the 
words clearly to the farthest end of the hall. 

Elizabeth stood in the wings—someone moved 
in the gloom behind her ; out of the corner of 
her eye she caught the gleam of a metal brooch ; 
the folds of a cloak brushed her shoulder. She 
still stared before her. Suddenly a flood of 
pink lime-light lit up the stage. In the opposite 
wings Mr. Malym was visible, struggling with 
various coloured plates and grunting anxiously. 
He removed the pink glass ; the ghost advanced 
grimly in the brilliant stage sunshine which 
ensued. z 

“Looks it not like the King? Mark it, 
Horatio ! ”’ 

A faint clatter, a sharp click, and once more 
all was faintly moonlit. Wentworth touched 
her shoulder ; he could see the line of her cheek 
and a neck delicately outlined by a stray beam 
of light. She turned her head, still a little 
- piqued; the beam caught the silhouetted eye- 
lashes, turning them to gold. 

“Come and have a choc, George.’ He 
followed her down the steps into the green- 
room. Behind the screens, Marion could be 
heard rehearsing her part in an undertone, her 
mother, twittering and nervous, prompting and 
instructing. 

“‘ Never| mind what the boys think; smile 
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when you move on, and don't forget to point 
your toes when you trip in with the flowers. 
One minute, darling, one more hair-pin there, 
that’s it—you've got a little too much rouge; 
let me wipe it off. Now, do eat a grape, it’s so 
good for your voice. Are you sure you're feel- 
ing all right and not foo nervous? You don’t 
come on for some minutes, so just say those lines 
to me again—come along. ‘Where is the 
beauteous majesty of Denmark?’ Just to 
make sure, darling.”’ 

Grierson came over to Elizabeth from the 
looking-glass, patting his curly brown wig and 
straightening his black doublet. 

“It’s the, court scene next; I should go to 
your place in the wings, your ‘ husband’s’ 
there already.” 

Mr. Ross whispered behind them, “‘ Now 
start, slowly across and settle down before you 
speak.”’ 

The curtain was rung up, the stage intensely 
bright. Ejlizabeth’s heart seemed to be beating 
quickly under her collar-bones; what a long 
way the dais opposite seemed! It was no use 
stopping ; she stepped forward. On her right 
the foot-lights seemed a blazing border of 
radiance, beyond which lay the deep, mysterious 
oblong full of fear and a delicious, uncertain joy. 
The dais seemed to be receding; sticky lipped 
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she remembered she must pretend to talk. 
The “‘ King ”’ beside her was whispering, “‘ Do 
buck up and look as if you’re saying something 
—don’t fall over your train when you reach the 
throne, whatever you do!” ' 
At last she was safe, regally enthroned. 
Everything in the brilliant haze suddenly fell 
into focus. In the second row of the audience 
she saw her mother and smiled confidently. 
Amazed, she wondered at her recent nervousness. 
A tall, grizzled man in the front row, whose deep- 
set eyes lay in triangular shadows, showing up 
the high, narrow bridge of his nose, was watch- 
ing her intently. Calmly she rearranged her 
draperies, and turning her head half towards 
the foot-lights tilted her head a little higher. 


The performance was over. Mr. Malym, 
having made a short speech, was strolling about, 
ringed round with adoring old boys and admiring 
parents of present pupils. The hall was already 
half emptied, and a smell of dusty varnish and 
warm humanity hung in the cooling air. Eliza- 
beth, muffled in cloak and scarf, stood in the 
open doorway leading into the playground. 
The cold breath of white starlight touched her 
hot cheeks and rested on her glare-tired lids. 
She thrust her hands deep into her pockets, 
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hunching her shoulders, and stepped out. Her 
mother appeared in the doorway behind her. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Malym—it was a splendid 
performance, and I don’t know who enjoyed it 
most, the audience or the actors. Oh, I think 
I see Flizabeth out here ; yes, it is——’”’ 

“ Good-nights ”’ intermingled, light and gruff. 
Her mother’s steps crunched towards her on 
the gravel. 

“Ooo, I’m getting cold, Mummie’’—she 
stamped her feet—“‘ I’m pretty hungry now, too, 
’cos I didn’t eat much for tea, and it’s ages since 
then.’ She slipped her arm through that of 
her mother and fell into step. She slipped off 
her right-hand glove and fingered the smooth, 
silky ends of her mother’s furs, while her eyes 
caressed their moonlit sheen and infinitely soft 
depths. 


IV 


‘Wentworth and Benton.” Mr. Ross, note- 
book in hand, stood at the corner of the ring. 
His keen glance travelled over the pressing, 
excited crowd of spectators. Wentworth broad 
and (in the Barton Lodge vernacular) “ beefy,” 
Benton, taller but sparely built, slipped under 
the rope into the ring, both clad in white shorts 
and zephyrs. ‘They faced one another, fastening 
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on their gloves.. Both were nervous, Went- 
worth looking intently before him, Benton 
shifting his glance uneasily round the ring. 
They shook hands, the contest began. Elizabeth, 
next to Marion, stood on tiptoe, straining for- 
ward; the surroundings blurred into a back- 
ground of grey and browns, on which swayed, 
feinted, darted, and circled the two white figures 
within the ropes. One ducked, recovered, and 
backed slightly. Now they circled, watching 
fiercely, warily; one dropped his guard, the 
other lunged. His opponent swayed slightly, 
then recovered; Elizabeth saw the warning 
temper in their narrowed eyes and clenched her 
fists. ‘“‘ Two minutes’’; the first round was. 
finished and the combatants lay panting in 
opposite chairs. ‘“‘ Second and last round— 
buck up, boys.” The C.O., standing near Mr. 
Ross, was scanning the points in the note-book. 
Benton, still cool, was on the defensive. His 
opponent lunged, he swerved and dealt him a 
series of sharp blows on the face. Wentworth 
staggered back, took a deep breath, and with 
strains of red patterning his face, leapt forward, 
a whirlwind of untrammelled fury, his eyes 
blazing, his breath coming fast. Benton met 
the attack calmly, gradually, shifting his ground. 
Then he began to advance, dealing occasional 
blows, then a feint, throwing Wentworth off his 
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guard. Another blow in the ribs, another, then 
thicker, faster. Wentworth, dazed and stagger- 
ing, struck out blindly; his opponent ducked, 
and he fell back against the ropes. 

Benton had won. Wentworth, leaning on 
Grierson’s shoulder, his nose bleeding profusely 
and one eye already mauve and puffy, was led 
out. 

“Next couple—Jackson and Lawson.”’ 

Elizabeth strained her glance after Went- 
wotth’s retreating figure. Behind her, Marion 
was talking with Osburton and laughing. 

“Poor old George, he did get it badly.” 

Elizabeth wheeled round on her. 

“How dare you say that! Benton’s half a mile 
bigger and jolly sly and mean—you shut up.” 

Marion flushed. 

“ George is a funk, and I’m glad he got pro- 
perly beaten—great, conceited goose.” 

Elizabeth, rage surging through her veins, her 
lips compressed, went out. 

“Til pay her back, the dirty little beast,’ 
she muttered. She saw George approaching, 
one eye bandaged, his face slightly stained. 
But she could muster up no real feeling of com- 
passion; instinct stood her in good stead. Her 
mouth dropped and her eyelids flickered in pity. 
As he passed she touched his arm. 

“T’m sorry, it was rotten luck,’’ she whis- 
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pered. He raised his eyebrows slightly and 
stalked on, whistling through his teeth. 


V 


By Elizabeth Marion’s slight of Wentworth, 
even after the spring holidays, was neither for- 
given nor forgotten. From mere toleration her 
feeling changed to that of active animosity. 
Marion’s pink-lipped smiles and intensely 
feminised slang were as irritating to her as the 
scratching of a starched white petticoat under 
her arm-pits. Towards the middle of July 
the weather was hot and close. The midges 
in the evening and war news in the morning 
worked on the nerves of the staff, whose con- 
sequent quickness of temper reacted on their 
pupils. 

On a Thursday morning Elizabeth came in 
late for a mathematics lesson with Mr. Frenton. 
During his sojourn at Barton Lodge he had 
accustomed himself to the boys, but the girls 
were to him still a disturbing and foreign ele- 
ment. Marion presented least anxiety to him, 
though he was often afraid that he was too 
conscious of her refined physical charm. 

“Why are you late?’”’ His head was bent, 
and he looked at Elizabeth anxiously from 
under his light eyebrows. 
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‘Sorry, sir—have a sweet.” She held out 
a bag of pink and white striped balls. He 
turned away with a deprecating gesture—the 
very combination of pink and white, even on 
a sweet, seemed to him improper—the words 
“ boudoir’ and “ négligée’”’ floated insistently 
in his brain, so that he blushed. 

Elizabeth sat down, banging the sweets on 
her desk. Then she stuck a pencil in the side 
of her mouth and leant back. | 

“Come and sit on the benches in front for a 
‘viva’ on all your tables.”’ 

The class, with much shuffling and shifting, 
moved forward and settled down. The“ viva ”’ 
began. Suddenly the majority of the class 
seemed strangled with silent laughter. 

“Take that out of your mouth at once.” 

Elizabeth unwillingly extracted two long 
white paper tusks from between her lips. 

‘Please answer your question, Gibbs—how 
many pecks in a bushel?’’ Mr. Frenton was 
frowning. 

“ Bight, sir.” 

“No, next—you don’t know—next—next.”’ 

+ MOULS, 

“ That’s right. Now—ah.’’ 

Cecil Beith broke in eagerly. ‘“‘ Sir, won’t 
you tell us about your work in the East End 
Settlement ? ”’ 
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“Yes, sir, we were awfully interested the 
other day. Do tell us,” Jackson urged. 

Mr. Frenton, against his saner judgment, 
which convinced him that boys either do not 
want to know anything or know too much, was 
gradually inveigled into the telling of gruesome 
tales and revolting anecdotes, dealing chiefly 
with children covered with sores and deserted 
by their parents; funerals; mourners and 
burials; the athletic feats accomplished by 
paralytics and the conversion to Anglicanism 
of the mentally deficient. 

The boys listened, enthralled. Occasionally 
by signs they joyously reminded one another 
that not only were they being prodigiously 
entertained, but also passing some tedious time. 
Elizabeth, soon losing interest in stories she had 
already heard several times, pulled her already 
short skirt back from her bare knees. She 
tingled with delight as the well-tried trick 
succeeded, and Mr. Frenton’s glance shifted 
from her uneasily about the walls and ceiling. 
His speech became disjointed and he stuttered 
nervously. If she stood up, her skirt would 
fallinto place. Mr. Frenton, a tactician in his 
way, tanged the class, standing in line, before 
him, and in spite of protestations resumed the 
viva. 

‘“‘Now, Elizabeth—sixteen times sixteen.”’ 
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He felt he had been wily—here was a 
poser. , 

Elizabeth guessed. ‘‘ Two hundred and forty- 
Six) 8 

“No. Next—next—Marion ? ”’ 

“ Two—fifty-six.”’ 

“ Good, very good.” 

“Got you this time,’ whispered Marion. 
ala Mina ay 

“You wait,’ muttered Elizabeth. 


VI 


The last boy went out of the class-room. 
Marion was tidying her desk. She glanced up 
to see Elizabeth standing with her back against 
the door, her feet apart, an ominous frown on 
her face. The desk-lid fell with a bang ; Marion 
took up her book and walked towards the door, 
a wotried look in her calm eyes. Elizabeth still 
barred the door. 

“ What did you mean by your beastly snigger- 
ing when I got that answer wrong ?’’ (In her 
mind she was saying, “‘ What do you mean by 
despising George Wentworth ? ’’) 

“IT don’t know. Let me pass.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

Marion drew back, clutching her books, 
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a flush of anger and alarm rising in her 
cheeks. 

“ How dare you stop me! ”’ 

“Stop you ! Asif I should care what I did to 
a rotter like you—mean little beast ! ”’ 

Elizabeth advanced slowly, her tnderlip 
_ stiffened, an angry glare in her eyes. She was 
on tiptoe, half crouching. Marion, seeing before 
her a little female animal visibly shaking with 
rage, dropped her books and sprang on to the 
window-sill. Half-way through the open 
window her ankle was clutched, her leg wrenched 
fiercely. ‘The pain forced her to yield, and she 
climbed down. Bewildered and trembling, she 
made a dash past her persecutor towards the 
door. She was seized round the waist from 
behind. ‘Turning, she struck out in self-defence. 
Immediately she felt a blow on her shoulder, 
another on her chest. ‘The surrounding room 
was blurred. She struck out and felt a soft 
rounded eyelid meet her fist. Elizabeth, the 
blood pulsing and beating in her head, swung 
her arms like wind-mills, advancing step by 
step. The pink oval before her eyes seemed 
to dance like trees in a heat-haze; faintly she 
was conscious of a certain pleasure in her rage, 
the joy of pure savagery. A streak of red 
divided the lower section of the pink oval. 
Marion gave a cry, and with her wrist held 
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to her bleeding nose, ran sobbing from the 
room. 


Vil 


“Dear Mrs. Merton,’ wrote Mr. Malym a 
few days later, ‘‘I am more pained than I can 
say that Elizabeth should have been so rough 
and cruel as to hurt the fragile and gentle 
Marion. I have, I think, reconciled the two 
girls, and Marion has been most forgiving. But 
I cannot risk the recurrence of such a thing, so 
I think it would be best if you could remove 
Elizabeth at the end of this summer term, 
as Isfind her too rough for re school. Perhaps 
some large girls’ boarding school would be best 
for her.”’ 

“Cheek !’”’ murmured Mrs. Merton as she put 
down the letter. Then she laughed as she 
glanced at the demure little figure on the other 
side of the blue and white checked table-cloth, 
consuming bacon and eggs with all the apprecia- 
tive serenity of a civilised being. 

‘Shall you mind leaving Barton Lodge for 
good ?”’ she asked. 

“Not a bit. You see, George and half my 
friends are leaving, so it wouldn’t be much fun. 
Marion says she’s staying on for a year, but 
then, several of her friends are staying too.”’ 
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“ But do you talk to Marion much ? ”’ 

“Yes, rather. I’ve forgotten to be angry 
with her by now. It was rather fun being 
taken up by the C.O. to her house to apologise. 
When the first part was over she and I went and 
ate some raspberries in their garden. They’ve 
got the Botticelli “‘ Primavera ’’ in their drawing- 
room like mine. Only theirs is lovely, awfully 
big, and all in colours, with a thick ‘ carvy’ 
gold frame.”’ 

Mrs. Merton lifted her newspaper re hide a 
smile. She could visualise the drawing-room 
with a large gold-framed coloured print as its 
dominant note. 

Elizabeth, between mouthfuls of toast and 
marmalade, continued her narrative. 

“Marion’s mother wasn’t bad really, and 
she has an awfully pretty underbodice to her 
white blouse. She said I must come to tea with 
Marion, when Marion had quite recovered 
from shock. I don’t know what shock, but 
still——”’ 

There was a pause. Mrs. Merton scanned 
The Times news summary, and then settled 
down to read in detail the Personal Column. 
‘“Mummie ? ”’ 
mixes 2” 

“ Am I really sort of expelled then ? ”’ 
“Well, yes, sort of—I suppose.”’ 
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“ Ooo—hooray.”’ 

Elizabeth jumped up and tore out of the 
room. 

“Come back and fold up your table-napkin 
at once.”’ 

Elizabeth rushed back feverishly, did as she 
was asked, and ran out again. 

A few minutes later her mother saw her tear- 
ing down the road towards Barton Lodge. 
Turning away from the window, she picked up 
Mr. Malym’s letter. 

“Funny old man—unjust in a way—but 
such a charming schoolboy really, one couldn’t 
help appreciating him.’’ He made the spirit 
of the school; the freedom and comradeship ; 
the untidiness and keenness ; the gentleness and 
kindly brutality. At no other private school 
did the boys obtain so many scholarships and so 
many half-holidays. And the old boys from 
public schools and training camp, from the 
trenches and from their battleships, continually 
returned to visit the old school ; to slap the staff 
on the back and talk over their past beatings 
and future victories with the C.O. The School 
Magazine was filled with letters from old Bar- 
tonians—letters talking cheerily of the Black 
Marias and whizz-bangs which hovered near as 
they wrote—or jesting at the submarines and 
long watches on the North Sea which filled their 
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lives. All dwelt lovingly on the ‘‘ old days under 
- the C.O.”’ Already several of this number had 
been killed. A comrade of one, writing of him 
in the magazine, said: ‘‘ He was such a sports- 
man. He hated the whole business, but he put 
his back into the work, and did it splendidly. 
But he longed for peace and England all the 
time. We used to talk over together our jolly 
times at Barton Lodge. The footer matches 
and the plays; the C.O. about to beat one of 
us, or the C.O. distributing home-made fudge 
in the dormitories. I think all we Bartonians, 
especially since the war, realise more and more 
what we owe to our first wonderful school.’’ 

Mrs. Merton wondered how much this great 
spirit was appreciated by her daughter. Did 
she realise it at all ? Probably not. She seemed 
chiefly to regard it as the school to which 
Wentworth, Jackson, Smith, and Beith be- 
longed. | 

“TI suppose I must find another school for 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Merton put the C.O.’s letter in a drawer, 
and went to order the meals and warn a con- 
servative cook what measures she might be 
expected to take ‘“‘ to make the world safe for 
democracy.”’ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had, with the desired 
success, spread abroad the news that the C.O, 
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had expelled her. She immediately became 
the centre of popular interest. 

“When are you going, then? ”’ 

“End of the term.’’ ‘The boys flocked round 
her. 

“ We're jolly glad you did it, anyway—mean 
little beast she was to go and sneak about it 
to the C.O. We'd all been longing to do it for 
ages,” 

Charlie Osburton passed the chattering, shout- 
ing group, darting a glance of marvelling scorn 
at Elizabeth. She gave him a triumphant smile, 
and once more abandoned herself to the 
supreme joy of being the centre of public 
interest. It had been worth while—quite— 
everything had arranged itself so successfully, 
and in the autumn she would go to another 
school and impress her new companions with 
her Barton Lodge adventures. ‘These thoughts 
drifted pleasantly in her mind. 

Mr. Ross glanced a half-smile at her from his 
blue eyes. A few minutes later Mr. Burley 
strolled past, looking more than ever like 
Buddha in tweeds, and fixed her with his 
inscrutable, humorous glance. 
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VItl 


The end came. ‘The school concert was over 
—the school song and the national anthem sung 
by a mass of excited, roaring boys, tumultuously 
ready to plunge into the coming holidays. The 
golden July twilight was deepening into night. 

In the lane behind the school two figures 
were talking—low-voiced. 

“Here’s the photo, George.”’ 

“Thanks, how topping!” 

“You must write to me sometimes.” 

“ All right—I may be staying in Oxford in 
the spring hols, so perhaps I shall see you.” 

A pause. 

“Won't you give me your photo ?—in long 
flannels—that one.” 

“Perhaps ; thank goodness it’s the last time 
I shall wear these blessed shorts.”’ 

Elizabeth, with a pang of despair, saw him 
glance at his watch (luminous-faced, of which he 
was extremely proud). 

“ By Jove !—it’s nearly ten o’clock—I must 
finish my packing, as we go at daybreak to- 
morrow.” 

“ Well—good-bye, then.”’ A veil of misery 
seemed to fall over her eyes. 

“So longe———” He grasped her hand awk- 
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wardly and disappeared along the shadowy 
lane. 

That night Elizabeth wept—one arm flung 
above her head, her face half buried in the 
pillow. Partly the cause was genuine sorrow, 
partly the rage of a disappointed actor-manager. 


£06 


CHAPTER III 


if 


% XFORD University is its own uni- 
verse.” It has also been described 
as— 


“a pen 
In which to herd a lot of learned men.” 


Outside this microcosm in a near but wholly 
different eddy of life are the Oxford residents. 
These consist for the most part of the wives of 
the “‘ learned men,” their children, rich trades- 
people; a few “examination coaches,’ who 
are the ‘‘ St. Peters ”’ of the university, and hold 
the keys of the sacred door—responsions ; 
several clergymen who derive a certain intangible 
satisfaction from the word ‘‘ Oxford ”’ printed on 
their cards and note-paper; schoolmasters of 
the various north Oxford schools and their fami- 
lies. ‘There is also the class who later in life come 
to seek for medizvalism and find snobbism; a 
few Americans, attracted by the guide-books and 
Oxford marmalade, who soonmoveon. Jastly, 
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there is the class to which Mrs. Merton belonged, 
of those who, having known and loved the great 
city as undergraduates and students, return, no 
longer to share the university life, but to live 
near the wonderful grey-brown walls and 
“dreaming spires ’’; under— 


“The warm, green-muffled Cumnor hills,”’ 


by the winding stretches of the calm Thames 
and Isis. To be in May among— 


“The blossoming lilac and whispering limes,” 


and drift in a canoe with plashing, lazy paddle 
down the smiling, sun-dappled Cher past the 
caressing green willows, bending to see their 
mirrored grace in the water. To those who 
return in this mood, not only spring and 
summer are full of dream days. Oxford on an 
October evening ; tall, dignified towers, mys- 
terious as only dim blocks of stone can be, 
stretching into a vast, cold, star-powdered sky, 
and the street gaslight glimmering wanly in the 
damp, blue mists. Great velvet shadows filling 
the quaint, narrow side streets; an air of 
strange melancholy in the great buildings, in 
the sombre brooding of the Bodleian and the 
spirit-like aloofness of Magdalen Tower. 
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Mts. Merton had, perforce, chosen a house in 
north Oxford, because the schools were con- 
veniently near, and the drainage was sound— 
also ‘“ Mac”’ liked a garden, and so many of 
the little wainscotted old houses had no real 
garden. 

Therefore 8, Elcombe Road had become 
Elizabeth’s home, a dark red, creeper-grown 
house, neither ugly nor beautiful, but quiet, 
with large, clear windows and double-cherry 
and lilac-trees in the small garden. When the 
dark green front door was closed the house had 
an air of imperturbable good sense. 


IT 


Barton Lodge being a closed chapter, Mrs. 
Merton decided to send Elizabeth to a large 
girls’ school in the neighbourhood, where the 
education was reputed to be broad-minded 
and sound and the spirit untainted by snobbish- 
ness or Socialism. ‘This reputation had acquired 
for the school very various types of pupil; the 
richer tradesman, who, above all things, dreads 
Socialism in his family, and the don, who abhors 
snobbishness, sent their intelligent daughters 
there to be instructed. These elements were 
commonly supposed to mix for their mutual 
advantage. 
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Elizabeth found the school large and square ; 
yellow and red brick outside, equally square 
and healthy inside ; shiny, dark green painted 
walls with paler green dados and light brown 
doors and wood-work; wooden-boarded corri- 
dors with occasional plaster busts of Roman 
emperors and Greek philosophers; spacious 
windows, hard, yellow brown desks, and a 
conventional vase of healthy flowers in every 
class-room. The cloak-rooms were orderly, 
with rows of pegs and boot-holes. A notice, 
‘All boots and shoes must be changed,’’ was 
hung at either end of the room. A mistress 
stood on guard at the beginning and end of 
the morning to see that the order was obeyed. 
No looking-glass was hung in the cloak-room, 
and Elizabeth noted how half the girls secretly 
imported small hand glasses—the other half 
remained slightly dishevelled, save for the 
few whose sleek heads were unruffled by 
wind or hat or the surrounding scrimmage of 
struggling girls unlacing their boots and 
shoes. 

Elizabeth, put in charge of Rosalie Crawford, 
a tall, meagre girl with dull, dark eyes and bent 
shoulders, was escorted to her class. ‘The 
mistress, whose firm, triangular face with severe 
blue eyes had a sort of hard brightness about it, 
intensified by the clear, purplish pink of cheeks, 
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nose, and chin, greeted Elizabeth in a high, rasp- 
ing voice. Having in a policeman-like manner 
taken her name and address, she assigned to 
Elizabeth a desk in the third row. Looking 
round the class, which consisted of about 
eighteen girls, Elizabeth noted joyfully that 
they all appeared to be her seniors. She in- 
quired of Rosalie their ages. “’ All abaht fifteen, 
some are fourteen,” the other replied in a nasal 
tone with a certain “‘accent.’’ Mary Wellham, 
whom Elizabeth already knew slightly, came 
across the room and spoke to her. “ Brainy of 
you to be in this class, y'know, Elizabeth ; 
awfully brainy to be in the Upper Fourth at 
thirteen—you are thirteen, aren’t you?... 

How awful for you having Rosalie Crawford to 
look after you !—she’s the daughter of the grocer 
in Benton Street, you know. ‘There are several 
of that sort about here—but they all stick 
together, so one needn’t come across them 
much. Hope you'll get on all right.” Mary 
moved off with a crisp, hurrying gait. Rosalie, 

beside her, was deep in conversation with a 
short, plump, brown-frocked girl, whose pro- 
tuberant, shiny eyes and broad, silly lips, gave . 
her the air of a well-disciplined toad. ‘And 
he said,” the plump girl was confiding, “‘ that I 
didn’t ought to have done it, but, then, he’s 
always the pink limit like that—an’ mother, too, 
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she was a bit upset, but, of course, I don’t mind 
hey much.” 

The rest of the morning passed quickly— 
prayers, drill, history, literature, recess, French 
—the lessons were neither very interesting nor 
very dull—the air of the whole establishment 
was tinged with mediocrity. Elizabeth, her 
hair in one plait, her skirts just below the 
knee, and wearing her new wrist-watch, felt 
infinitely grown-up and responsible. Her birth- 
day being but a month past, the joy of being in 
her ‘teens had not yet evaporated. The sense 
that she was growing up, and might almost be 
called a “ flapper,’”’ inspired her to buy several 
neat note-books in which to write (as well as her 
name and address) reminders of the responsi- 
bilities and duties which attended her years. 
She also kept accounts. 

Often she would think to herself, ‘‘ Growing 
up—in five years I shall be grown up; and © 
five years isn’t long’’—and she would smile to 
herself. The rough crossing was before her, 
and she embarked {with all the joy of adventure 
for ‘‘ the old world that is always new.”’ 


Tit 


In the middle ofthe autumn term Phyllis 
arrived. Phyllis Oldham, whom Elizabeth had 
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known from babyhood, was Mrs. Merton’s 
twelve-year-old godchild, and since her home 
in Cornwall was far from a good school, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oldham arranged that she should, in term 
time, be educated with Elizabeth. 

Accordingly, on a misty, drizzling night, an 
untidy, vague little figure stepped out of the cab 
in Elcombe Road and walked up the path of 
No. 8. 

Elizabeth, leaning over the banisters, caught 
sight of a tousled head negligently covered by 
a tam-o’-shanter and two bare legs emerging 
from under a short brown tweed overcoat. 

“ Hello, Phil!” 

“Hello!” ‘Two wide, grey eyes blinked up 
at her under the electric light. 

“What sort of a journey did you have ? ”’ 

“Oh, all right.’’ Phyllis’s high, sweet voice 
had the slightest Cornish inflection. She 
bounded upstairs three steps at a time and fol- 
lowed Elizabeth into the small mauve and white 
spare room. Dropping her suit-case, Phyllis 
snatched off her tam-o’-shanter and flung a 
moth-eaten fur glove into the fireplace. 

“T do HATE gloves,’ she muttered. “I lost 
the other in the train.” 

During supper Phyllis, overcome by an access 
of shyness, refused to speak and ate little. At 
the end she said : 
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‘“‘ What a towny place this is! I was looking 
when I drove up—we don’t have our houses 
huddled together—it is funny.” 

There was contemptuous wonder in her voice, 
and she shook her untidy mop of hair. 

Mrs. Merton looked amused. “‘I expect 
you ll get used to it, Phyllis—it isn’t really very 
towny.” 

“T think it is.”’ The high tones were firm. 

Elizabeth, slightly supercilious, was silent. 

On the following morning before breakfast 
Mrs. Merton heard a familiar bark up the road. 
She leant out of the window. Who could have 
let Mac out? What a nuisance the servants 
were ! The barking, at first faint, seemed to grow 
nearer. Suddenly she discerned, tearing down 
the road at a break-neck pace, a prancing, 
panting Mac, and Phyllis, her bare legs twink- 
ling in the cold early sunlight—-Phyllis, clad in 
a half-buttoned shirt and short blue knickers, 
skipping and laughing, with occasional shrieks 
of encouragement to the ecstatic Mac. She 
reached the gate and caught sight of her god- 
mother at the window. 

“Hello, Aunt Margaret! I beat Mac all 
right.”’ 

Her eyes were starry and her complexion, 
which was her greatest charm, doubly fresh in 
the morning air. 
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~“ Phyllis, you must wear a skirt or a tunic to 
go out like this. It’s different at home, but 
here you really must.” 

The child gave a little silver laugh. 

“ Oh, you are all funny, Aunt Margaret—but 
must I wear a skirt? I hate them so.”’ 

At breakfast, duly clad in a tunic, and after 
a struggle a pair of stockings, Phyllis talked 
freely of her pony, her garden, rabbits, favourite 
trees for climbing, and all her doings at home. 
The implied comparison with life in Oxford 
somewhat stung Elizabeth, who during a pause 
inquired of Phyllis whether she could row and 
swim. No, Phyllis could not. Elizabeth 
smiled amiably. 

“ Well, I must teach you next summer. Have 
you got any books to take to school ? It doesn’t 
matter if you haven’t; I’ll see that you get them 
there.” Elizabeth had recaptured her position 
and prestige. She had not seen Phyllis for 
three years, and on the way to school questioned 
her minutely as to her doings and occupations 
during the interval. Tree-climbing, brigands, 
a few lessons, gardening, rabbit-tending—appar- 
ently she had not grown-up very much. Eliza- 
beth, after skilful questioning, decided, half 
consciously, to educate her friend. She did not 
say to herself in so many words, “‘ I am going to 
. influence Phyllis and change her views,” but 
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the subtle tentacles of her personality were 
outstretched and ready for any material within 
reach. 


IV 


Phyllis soon grew accustomed to the school 
routine. Her work was described as “‘ excellent, 
but spoiled by untidiness.’”’ The same might 
have been said of her appearance. Both her 
books and fingers were stained with ink ; her desk 
was as disorderly as her dress. She shed books 
and buttons indiscriminately, and tore her pages 
and stockings with the same amused indifference. 
But she had outgrown in a few weeks her objec- 
tion to the irksome conventions of skirt and 
stockings ; her mop of hair, brushed and smooth, 
gave her the appearance of a Fra Angelico 
cherub, nor did she retain her puritanical horror 
of a looking-glass. Her mother, writing to Mrs. 
Merton, urged that ‘“ Phyllis’s sincerity and 
childishness ’’ should not be tampered with. 
‘“‘ Phyllis,’’ she wrote, “‘ has always been a very 
simple, out-of-doorish person, and I hope she 
isn’t going to be spoilt. In her last letter she 
says she must have a new dancing frock and that 
her blue cloth djibbah won’t do. I don’t want 
her to start thinking about clothes at her age, 
and start making a silly goose of herself like 
that.’’ 
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V 


The yellow curtains, patterned with quaint 
red and blue Chinese figures, shut out the 
February sleet and snow; Elizabeth, crouched 
by the “school-room”’ fire, was burning a cedar- 
wood pencil and rapturously sniffing the faint 
“religious ’? smoke. Phyllis, curled in an arm- 
chair, murmured at intervals, ‘“‘ benevolens, 
benevolentior, benevolentissimus,’ or ‘‘ malus, 
pejor, pessimus,”’ and stared round-eyed into the 
hot, red coals. Mac dozed, head on his paws ; 
occasionally he would give a sharp yelp, then . 
start and shiver as the longed-for quarry 
materialised into his familiar warm fire. 

“You might hear me this.’’ Phyllis languidly 
held out an ink-smudged Latin grammar. 

“ Can’t be fagged—I’ll hear you some other 
time.”’ ‘The pencil was nearly charred away— 
Elizabeth rubbed Mac’s silky white ears and his 
rough, tousled back. ‘‘ You need brushing, you 
old goose; who's a silly, foolish fat dog? 
You're getting too hot; don’t get so near the 
fire.’ Mac’s brown eyes gleamed gold for a 
second in the firelight and closed again; he 
grunted and gave a long sigh. ‘‘ Lord, what 
fools these mortals be!” Elizabeth drew a 
grubby piece of pasteboard from her pocket. 
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‘“ That’s the invitation for the Old Boys’ Dinner. 
Isn’t it topping I’ve been asked ? and of course 
George is sure to bethere. Ihada postcard from 
him the other day to say he’d been asked.”’ Her 
eyes shone as she sprang up from the hearthrug. 
‘Ooo !—won’t it be lovely ?—a week to-day.” 
She hurled herself across the room and sprang 
on to the dilapidated old rocking-horse in an 
ecstasy of delight. ‘‘ Hooray !—oh, damn! I’ve 
knocked my shin on that beastly stirrup— 
never mind; no, it doesn’t hurt a bit.’’ She 
stopped rocking. ‘ Phyllis, you’ve never seen 
George, have you? ”’ 

“No, what’s he like exactly : ? You've often 
told me about hm, but you’ve never really 
described him.” 

“ He’s just too heavenly. Most awfully nice- 
looking and clever—and fearfully plucky and 
all that. He’s going to be a soldier when he’s 


grown up. He’s foo, too, tootopping!” Eliza- 
beth’s voice rose to an enthusiastic yell. ‘‘ To- 
day week—o-o-o-0!’’ and she drummed her 


heels on the rocking-horse’s sides. 


VI 


She caught one fleeting glance from him 
before dinner, and the old thrill ran through 
her. 
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The crowd moved into the dining-room; 
there was a buzz of talk and shuffling feet. ‘“‘ By 
Jove! you have grown,’ Ronnie Jackson was 
saying. She answered absently and strained 
on tiptoe, scanning the crowd, which began to 
arrange itself round the tables. He was coming 
near—would he sit by her ? Before she could 
look again there was a hush—Mr. Malym was 
saying grace; she could feel her heart thump 
in the stillness. 

The buzz of talk began afresh—he was sitting 
opposite to her beside Lilian. ‘“‘ Oh, why, why 
has he been put there ?’’ She felt herself growing 
scarlet with rage and mortification. Mechanic- 
ally she began to eat her cold salmon. 

Ronnie on her left was talking to her; she 
answered vaguely—smiled a little. ‘‘ Why? 
why? oh, curse it!’’ She could see George 
laughing every now and then. Suddenly he 
leant over the table. ‘“ That’s a very pretty 
dress you've got on, Miss Merton,” he said. 
She turned and looked him straight in the face, 
and suddenly a restful coolness pervaded her. 
“D’you like it?’’ (How ordinary he was! and 
talking with some salad in his mouth.) “‘ You’re 
looking quite grown-up, George,”’ she said in a 
mocking, indifferent voice, and lapsed into an 
animated conversation with her neighbour. 
She knew she had angered him. In the old 
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days it had given her a strange, half-painful 
‘ pleasure to anger him—it had seemed to 
intensify her adoration. But now she felt only 
a calm superiority. There was a claret-cup, 
delicious and impressive; Elizabeth drank 
joyously, and wished only that she had grapes 
in her hair—like a Bacchante. ) 

So far she had not noticed her right-hand 
neighbour, but suddenly he turned, saying in a 
deep ‘grown-up’ voice, ‘‘ May I fill your glass _ 
again ? ”’ 

“ Thank you—I’d love you to.’’ She met the 
gaze of a pair of clear grey eyes with crinkly, 
laughing corners. 

“ That’s enough, please, or you'll spill it.’’ 
The stranger filled his own glass. 

“Your health—er—Miss 2 

“ Elizabeth,” she gasped, blushing. 

“Well, your health, Miss Elizabeth.” 

“ Thank you—here’s yours.’’ She tilted back 
her chin as she drank, and her glance fell 
appreciatively on his auburn hair, brushed 
straight back, and his slightly bronzed, freckled 
face, its clean chiselling emphasised by the fine 
shadows from the lights overhead. He re- 
minded her of a typical young man of Dana 
Gibson : the level brows, straight, rather short 
nose with finely cut nostrils, clean upper lip 
and square chin. 
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George was a thing of the past; this tall 
stranger with laughing eyes and frank smile 
- was wonderful, perfect. She turned to Ronnie. 

‘““Who’s the chap on my right ?’’ she asked 
carelessly. | 

“ Hubert Dicey—left about a year before you 
came I should say—anyway, he’s seventeen now. 
Awiul nut at bowling when he was here. Lucky 
devil, he’ll be able to join up soon—though I 
believe he’s going to Woolwich first or some- 
thing.”’ 

She felt a pang of sorrow, half real, half 
affected, that her splendid stranger should have 
to fight; yet deep down was the joy that she 
should have some noble cause for sorrow. In 
her mind, half consciously, she formulated 
phrases: ‘‘ He gave his all—she waited, patient 
and tearless,”’ or “The women of England, 
bravely sending their men to the war.” 

The supper ended, songs and recitations fol- 
lowed. ‘The guests pushed back their chairs ; 
Dicey pulled his chair towards her and kept 
up a whispered conversation. 

‘“ Why don’t you do something ?”’ he asked. 

“ Not to-night ; I’d much rather not.” 

“ Do, please.”’ 

“No, really—ssh! ”’ 

Someone was reciting—she leant back and 
dropped her gaze and played with the tassels of 
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her dress. She felt his gaze on her,and wondered 
if her eyelashes ‘‘ brushed her cheek” in the 
approved manner. Once she raised her eyes, 
meeting his glance. She smiled, drooped her 
lids, and looked away. If Dicey had been a pea- 
cock, he would then have spread his tail and 
strutted. He was aware of his good looks and 
realised his conquest. 

“Rather pretty little thing,’ he reflected— 
““ good fun too.’’ His thoughts turned to the 
match of the morrow, Old v. Present Bar- 
tonians. ‘‘ Who on earth is going to wicket 
keep on our side? ”’ he mused, “‘ and it’s been 
raining so much lately that the pitch is just 
like a bog.”’ 

For Elizabeth the evening passed like an 
intoxicating dream. As she slipped on her coat 
she caught sight of George. He came up to her, 
rather shamefaced. ‘“‘ Isay, I haven’t seen you 
a bit to-night—shall you be at the match to- 
morrow ?”’ Elizabeth noted how shiny his 
face was and how awkward his manner. “I 
really don’t know.”’ Witha vicious little laugh, 
“Vou do look silly to-night, George Went- 
worth,”’ and she turned on her heel. She hated 
him now ; he was so like a butcher’s boy—how 
could she have cared for him ? 

Elizabeth was unable to see the match. 
George Wentworth remained in her mind un- 
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pleasantly—as the memory of some breach of 
_ good taste. In all her address books, note- 

books, and diaries, she wrote, “‘ Hubert Dicey, 
Woolwich (?) ” 


VII 


“Wonder if she’s brainy—I expect she is 
rather. She’s sure to be awfully well brought 
up, anyway, and we shan’t be able to have all 
sorts of idiotic jokes together any more, I don’t 

suppose.” 
~~ Phyllis and Elizabeth were walking back from 
dancing a few weeks after the Old Boys’ Dinner 
at Barton Lodge. Elizabeth, who was the show 
pupil of the class, was still glowing with praise 
and admiration of the onlookers. In Eliza- 
beth’s mind at least, they continually asked one 
another, ‘‘ Who is that pretty girl who dances 
so beautifully ?’’ or ‘‘ What isthe name of that 
pretty girl in pale pink with the pink ballet 
shoes who moves so gracefully ?”’ Gloom, 
however, settled on her looks as she answered 
Phyllis on the subject of the new addition to the 
Elcombe Road household who was to arrive that 
afternoon. Phyllis sighed and pulled her big 
fur collar more closely up to her chin. ‘‘ We 
shall have to be so very polite to her, I 
expect.”’ 
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Elizabeth raised her eyebrows and shrugged 
her shoulders. “‘Who knows?” (She often 
wished to exclaim “‘ Qui sait ? ”’ but the critical 
element prevailed always.) The look of interest 
returned to her face. ‘‘Do tell me, Phil, what 
those people were saying about me at the door 
when we went out. You must have heard 
them ! ”’ 

“Oh, you’re always wanting to know—I 
dunno—at least I forget.” 

‘Vou do remember, Phil, do tell me.”’ 

‘“‘ Well—they said you were a handsome girl 
or something.”’ 

Elizabeth frowned. ‘“‘Is that all?’’ She 
disliked the term ‘“ handsome”’; “pretty’’ was 
the adjective she coveted. ‘‘ Didn’t they say 
more—the officer one ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t think so.’’ 

They were approaching the front door of 
Number 8. “I wish you'd listen better. Isay, 
I expect we shall see her now—wonder where she 
is?’’ They had entered the hall and stood 
irresolute by the drawing-room door. ‘‘ I expect 
she’s in here!’ Elizabeth opened the door 
and went in, followed by Phyllis. On the blue 
sofa sat Mrs. Merton—opposite her on a big 
chintz “‘ tuffet ’’ was Dorothea Illingford. Eliza- 
beth and Phyllis saw the back of a small head, 
from which hung two long, reddish, honey- 
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coloured plaits; hunched-up shoulders under 
a thick saxe-blue jersey; a short serge tunic 
of the same colour, from which emerged a pair of 
extraordinarily long black-stockinged legs, which 
seemed to sprawl over the whole drawing-room 
floor and ended in large, strong black walking 
shoes. 

“This is Dorothea—this is Elizabeth, this is 
Phyllis.” The stranger, with an effort, seemed 
to gather together her legs and stood up with a 
sort of rocking jerk. As she shook hands she 
bent forward from the waist with a stiff, rather 
attractive movement, and smiled, a one-sided, 
elfin sort of smile ; her wide, grey-greenish eyes 
remained half solemn under the straight line 
of her thick coppery fringe. Going in to tea, 
Elizabeth noted Dorothea’s striding, rather slow 
walk and slight stoop from the shoulders. At 
tea extreme politeness reigned. ‘‘Won’t you 
have some more jam ? ”’ 

“No, thank you.” 

‘““ Some cake—please do.”’ 

“ Thank you—will you ? ” 

Dorothea answered Mrs. Merton’s question 
in an even, half-drawling tone, and studied her 
companions with solemn glances. She ate little 
and continually fidgeted with a broad leather 
belt at her waist. Mrs. Merton rose. 

“T’ve got to be down at the Girls’ Club in 
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half an hour—I expect you’d like to unpack 
your small things, Dorothea ? ”’ 

“Yes, I think I would, thank you. Mahm- 
mie’”’ (she drawled the word) “said she was 
sending on some more of my things, but she was 
so afraid of another air-raid that she sent me off 
at once in a hurry.”’ 

“Very well; Elizabeth can lend you anything, 
as her things would hardly be too big for you— 
would they? Let me see—you’re what— 
twelve ? ”’ 

. “ Nearly twelve.” 

““ More than a year younger than Elizabeth— 
you ave tall. Well, I must go.’’ Mrs. Merton 
left the dining-room. 

“Let's have a dip in the sugar,’ Elizabeth 
suggested. Dorothea’s rather pensive expres- 
sion brightened and her long, beautifully shaped 
mouth broadened into a smile. ‘The sugar was 
deliciously ‘“‘crunchy,’’ and all three felt more 
at ease. 

Elizabeth led the way upstairs to the visitor’s 
room. In a few minutes they were deep in 
conversation. Dorothea, cross-legged on the 
floor, was describing the air-raid experience, 
after which her mother had determined to send 
her away from London. Her casual manner of 
speech while she described the bombs and sounds 
of the raid, the scream of sirens and the long 
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wait in the basement, where she had fallen asleep 
on the flour-barrel, made the episode seem to the 
listeners like an impossible story. Phyllis gazed 
at her wide-eyed. Elizabeth wondered, en- 
tranced, what she would have done under the 
circumstances. She had a momentary vision 
of herself—heroic in pyjamas rescuing men from 
the debris of some shattered building. ‘Then 
her thoughts drifted back to Dorothea. Cer- 
tainly she was pretty—very pretty—with fea- 
tures compact and carefully shaped, like Du 
Maurier’s drawings of women ; a powdering of 
faint freckles and a quaint little cleft in the chin. 
Elizabeth wondered if she were “ spoilt ’’— 
daughter of a famous author, she had every 
chance of becoming so. 

_ Apattering in the passage outside ; Mac came 
jauntily into the room, his jaws opened in a self- 
satisfied grin. Without hesitation he leaped 
on to Dorothea’s bed and lay snugly admiring 
the marks of his muddy paws on the clean 
counterpane. Elizabeth seized him by the 
scruff of his neck and hauled him on to the 
floor. 

“You are the limit, Mac—naughty boy, why 
did you do it?’”’ Mac crouched down with all 
the sinuous self-abasement of an Oriental 
slave, and his brown eyes seemed to grow 
tearful. 
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“Naughty, bad, woolly-dog!’’ She seized a 
dressing slipper from the tray of Dorothea’s 
trunk and patted him firmly on the back, 
frowning fiercely. He sighed, shook himself, 
and with an almost imperceptible wink com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

“He’s always doing that,’ Elizabeth ex- 
plained to Dorothea. “‘ He’s dreadfully naughty 
—but too sweet—isn’t he ? ”’ 

« Perfectly lahvely!’’ (the drawl on the last 
word was characteristic of Dorothea’s speech). 
‘“‘T had a black pom at home—awfully sweet— 
but she yapped so awfully that daddy couldn’t 
bear her ; she used to wake him up in the morn- 
ings and disturb him when he wanted to work, 
and so we had to give her to some friends in the 
country.”’ 

“How sickening for you !—Mac’s not bad that 
way ; he’s pretty silent, except when he sees the 
moon, and then he’s awful. The neighbours are 
always writing and being angry about him when 
it’s full moon.’ 

Dorothea laughed—a loud, Ai happy laugh, 
which people were wont to say was exactly like 
her father’s. She uncurled her legs, 

“Ooo! I’ve got pins and needles.”’ 

Phyllis looked at her watch. ‘‘ We’ve been 
sitting here for ages—it’s past seven, and we 
have our baths before supper and then come 
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down in our dressing-gowns—we’'d better be 
quick.” 

Elizabeth walked to the door. ‘‘ All right 
—you can have your bath first, Dorothea— 
only buck up and call me when you’ve done.” 
She strolled across the passage to her own 
room. 

Phyllis rose to go. Dorothea began to un- 
fasten her belt. ‘‘ Oh, don’t go, do stay and 
talk while I undress.”’ 

Phyllis flopped down on the bed and swung 
her legs. 

Dorothea struggled out of her large jersey. 
Phyllis gaped—underneath was a double fold 
of her thick pleated tunic, held in place by a 
piece of string. 

“Good gracious! Is that what makes you 
such a funny shape under your jersey? I 
thought you were very fat for the thinness of 
your legs—how funny! ”’ 

Dorothea undid the string. 

- “ Took—the beastly thing’s below my knees 
almost if I let it down properly, you see—and 
mummie wouldn’t shorten it, and I like my 
things miles above my knees, so I always pull it 
up.” She proceeded to undress. 

Phyllis watched, amazed at the amount of 
vests that the stranger wore. At last she could 
restrain herself no longer. 
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‘“‘ Aren’t you hot in all your clothes, with a 
jersey and flannel shirt and everything?” 
Phyllis herself had a passion for discarding all 
underclothing, whether from forgetfulness or 
principle no one knew. 

“Oh, mummie always makes me wear a lot, 
‘cos she’s so awfully afraid of me catching cold.” 
' Dorothea laughed. “‘ My trunk’s full of vests and 
woollies, and she’s sending my other clothes after 
mes4 

She slipped into a madonna blue dressing- 
gown and pinned the shining plaits into a knot 
at the back of her head. 

“ What’s Elizabeth like? D’you like her, 
she seems awfully nice ? ”’ 

Phyllis blushed—the discussion of persons 
she knew well always made her feel em- 
barrassed. 

“Yes, of course; I must go and undress.” 
Phyllis shrugged herself out of the room side- 
ways—when ill at ease she seemed like a figure 
in the Bayeux tapestry. 

A week later Dorothea wrote to her brother, 
who was on his ship in the North Sea. 


“My DEAR OLD DESMOND, 

“This isn’t really so bad here—in fact, 
pretty decent really. Elizabeth Merton is great 
fun, and I like Phyllis awfully—I liked her best 
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at the first, but now I don’t really know. How 
is Forster ?>—tell him to write tome. I wish he 
would send me some more chocolates. I’m 
awiully hard up just now, by the way. 
“ So long, dear old bean. 
“ Your loving 
‘“ DOROTHEA.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


I 
[Toe was no doubt that at the school 


the ‘‘mad trio’? were unpopular. 

The staff found them disorderly, in- 
attentive, and lacking in respect, the daughters 
of dons and professors thought them “ fast ’”’ or 
‘mad,’ and the tradesmen’s intelligent off- 
spring considered that ‘ Elizabeth Merton, 
Phyllis Oldham, and Dorothea Illingford could 
hardly be called ladies.’’ 

At the persistently sought, silly “ rows,’ 
which, as Elizabeth put it, ‘‘made school hours 
worth living,’’ Miss Rawlinson, stop-gap in the 
place of the head mistress, who had been ill, was 
shocked, and the knowledge of this spurred 
Elizabeth on to fresh escapades. Dressing up 
the bust of the Roman emperors in hats and 
scarves taken from the cloak-room (Julius Ceesar 
was honoured with a pink velvet tam-o’-shanter 
and a skunk collar); practising Morse Code in 
history lessons; feigning a cough in drawing 
lessons and caressing a white mouse during a lec- 
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ture on Wordsworth,—all these pursuits served 
to while away the barren hours during the week 
between nine and one o’clock. Miss Rawlinson 
reported that Elizabeth was neither “ hard- 
working nor obedient ’’ and was a bad influence 
on the others; that all three were “‘ conspicu- 
ously lacking in esprit de corps.”’ Summoned to 
the presence of Miss Rawlinson and reproached 
on this score, Elizabeth had explained that she 
was not “a gregarious animal.’ Passively she 
disliked Miss Rawlinson; her solid, thick- 
skinned face, with joyless eyes and straight, 
humourless mouth ; the broad, “‘ worthy’ brow, 
its squareness emphasised by the hard, smooth 
structure of the brown-grey hair. To her 
hedonism was a sin to be uprooted; laughter 
she kept in a mental medicine cupboard and 
used with discretion. Elizabeth disliked the 
squareness of her firm feet and the ornate gold 
bow from which her watch was suspended. 
Her voice would have been pleasant had it not 
been marred by a pervading quality of thick- 
ness. ‘There was no subtlety about her—she 
was good, good, good like feather-stitching on a 
flannel nightdress. | 

Gradually for Elizabeth, Phyllis, and Doro- 
thea, the school life became, like nail-cleaning, 
a mere boring necessity in a life which concerned 
itself with wholly different matters. They went 
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to and came back from school with indifference. 
Dorothea smilingly ignored her lessons. Phyllis 
worked untidily in snatches, and then with a 
resentful shrug denied that she had done so. 
Elizabeth had at first desired to learn, but it was 
upon the industrious scholars from secondary 
schools that mistresses smiled, and realising 
this, she lapsed into a state of contemptuous 
laziness. Why should she compete with these 
shiny-faced, “‘stuffy,’’ ugly-voiced children ? 
Though she would not have admitted it, all the 
“snob ’’ in her composition was aroused. ‘They 
learnt their lessons like parrots, and adopted the 
opinions of their teachers with unquestioning 
admiration. They were intelligent, clever, yet 
there was a foggy dullness about them that was 
oppressive, a deferential simper in their smiles 
which to an older person than Elizabeth would 
have been pathetic—smiles which revealed the 
soulless respectability idealised in their poor, 
ugly homes—homes secure enough to despise 
frank poverty and the animal freedom permitted 
to a gutter child, but unlit by a gleam of mental 
sunshine: the thick, cold obscurity of respecta- 
bility. 

But Elizabeth saw only the shabby jet orna- 
ments on their shoes and the elaborate celluloid 
hair ornaments; smelt the stuffiness of their 
clothes and bodies and revolted at the red, 
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ill-shaped fingers and discoloured nails. For 
learning they were enthusiastic (through their 
noses) ; therefore she adopted towards know- 
ledge an attitude of blasé contempt, and Phyllis 
and Dorothea followed suit. 

By a narrow but convincing process of logic, 
since dreariness was connected with school 
and school with learning, learning must be 
dreary. 

““Dreariness,”’ above all things, was banned 
from the “ trio’s ’”’ scheme of life—as Dorothea 
put it, “‘ the only thing is to be really jovial—it’s 
so awfully dud to be dreary! ”’ | 


II 


On New Year’s Day 1916 Elizabeth, with a 
thrill of anticipation, made a resolution. She 
remembered vaguely former New Year resolves. 
Once she had resolved to be unselfish, once to 
keep her temper ; another time she had deter- 
mined to be more generous and helpful to her 
mother. 

On this occasion she resolved to become a 
“real flapper.’’ Recently, in perusing a maga- 
zine, she had been struck by a particular passage 
in an article signed “‘ A Subaltern.”’ 

“Flappers! Dear, delicious creatures with 
their coy glances, slim legs, and coquettish bows. 
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What would the Army do without the flappers ? 
Such eyes, such dimples, and such a way with 
them. Give me a flapper every time!’’ This 
eulogy had continued in a like strain for some 
pages, and Elizabeth had been fired with a 
purpose in life. Greedily she devoured all 
literature on the subject—studied drawings 
and prints on every bookstall and in every shop 
window. 

Studiously she cultivated a coquettish manner 
—especially a coy glance over the shoulder and 
‘a bewitching flutter of the eyelids.’’ But the 
manner had, above all, to be reinforced by a 
corresponding appearance and surroundings. 
Curls and dimples a cruel Fate had denied her— 
but at least her ankles were slim. High suéde 
boots and mother-of-pearl hair-slides were 
anathema to her mother, but she joyfully dis- 
covered that a “ flapperish ’’ appearance could 
be acquired by tilting her hats on one side and 
tying back her hair with large bows. 

Eagerly she awaited the return of Phyllis and 
Dorothea at the end of the holidays. She 
summoned a conference round the school-room 
fire and enthusiastically unfolded the new 
doctrine. Dorothea was fired at once. 

“ How lahvely, Elizabeth! what a topping 
idea! By the way, that Captain Headfort I 
wrote to you about said he thought I was quite 
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fifteen and a flapper. I s’pose it’s ’cos I’m so 
tall that no one will believe I’m only nearly 
thirteen. We ought to do something to our 
rooms, too, oughtn’t we ? ”’ 

Phyllis shrugged her shoulders doubtfully— 
she did not grasp the full force of the idea, and 
changes were embarrassing. 

Elizabeth became eloquent. 

“Yes, we must make our rooms properly 
attractive and have things to match and mani- 
cure our nailsproperly. I’m going to take down 
all those dreary Madonnas and things and frame 
some of those adorable Kirschner pictures. 
Don’t you love them ?”’ 

Dorothea nodded, wide-eyed, entranced. 

Elizabeth continued: “And then we must 
really get some magazines and proper things to 
read. I’ve got quite a lot of ‘tips’ just now 
and spare pocket-money. And we must find 
some people to write to—lonely soldiers and 
that sort of thing, I mean. I’ve been counting, 
and I believe I know of five people at the front 
I could write to.” 

She became reflective, frowning slightly. 
With a sudden conscious movement she raised 
her eyebrows. She wished to keep them raised 
habitually, having ascertained in the glass that 
frowning gave her a masculine look, whilst 
raised eyebrows might be ‘“‘piquant.’’ Her 
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mother had once or twice told her not to look so 
‘“ stary-eyed and goat-like,’’ but these remarks 
the daughter had ignored as the babbling of 
the unenlightened. 

Dorothea had been eyeing her reflectively. 
- “JT like your hair sort of pulled forward at the 
sides and on your forehead—awfully attractive. 
I must try and get my hair to curl at the sides 
or do something. I hate my fringe and two 
plaits.’”’ She jerked pettishly at her collar. 
“And mahmmie makes me wear these beastly 
high shirts. I shall safety-pin them in to make 
them lower or something.”’ 

A week of enthusiastic shopping ensued. 
The trio rushed excitedly about the town— 
Phyllis, always a few paces behind, kept Mac to 
heel. At one inspired moment Dorothea had 
stopped at a chemist’s window and pointed to a 
print of a white-toothed young woman with a 
powder-puf. 

‘“‘ Look—we’d just been wondering about it; 
too. We ought to, you know—and the backs 
of the puffs are in all sorts of colours.’’ Eliza- 
beth bought a powder-puff backed with pink 
silk and pale pink powder (scented with sweet- 
pea). Dorothea’s powder was white and the 
puff blue-backed, “as I couldn’t have pink with 
red hair,’’ she commented. Phyllis blushed and 
said she would see about it. The three turned 
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togohome. The Bodleian was half enshrouded 
in the drizzling rain. 

“Doesn’t seem to be any clock on these 
wretched buildings.’’ Dorothea looked about 
resentfully. 

“ Oh, never mind,come on. I’m dying to put 
up my pictures, and I expect they’ve come by 
now.” 

The pavements of Broad Street were like wet, 
dark mirrors under their hurrying footsteps, and 
they chattered cheerfully along St. Giles, which 
stretched before them like a dim, rain-blotted 
lake. 


III 
Elizabeth surveyed the room with pride— 
Dorothea exclaimed in admiration, ‘“‘How 


topping ! ”’ 

Over the mantelpiece Leonardo’s ‘‘ Madonna ”’ 
had been supplanted by the painting of a yellow- 
haired girl, a rose-tinted human animal half clad 
in black chiffon draperies, glancing sideways 
through feathery black lashes at an ill-shaped, 
leprous-white Cupid. Sir Galahad had given 
place to a tawdry-eyed, loose-lipped female with 
soft, black silky hair under a metallic green hat. 
In one hand she held a cigarette, while the other 
clutched weakly a leopard skin which slipped 
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from one shoulder. Several similar sketches 
adorned the grey walls—in all dark-rimmed eyes 
and silk-stockinged legs were a ‘‘feature.’’ The 
‘‘Primavera’’ had been relegated to the attic. 
In its place hung a study, in orange and black, 
of a young man kissing a young girl under a tree. 
A pink silk shaded lamp suffused the room with 
rosy light; large pink satin bows adorned the 
bed and looking-glass; the bookshelf was filled 
with poetry books in suéde bindings. On the 
writing table lay The Tatler, a fashion paper, 
a box of pink note-paper, and pink pen’ and seal- 
ing-wax. Elizabeth gazed critically about. ‘‘ Of 
course, it still needs some photos of officers, 
doesn’t it? I should think it wouldn’t matter 
much if they were photos of one’s cousins, 
would it?” 

Dorothea shook her head. “‘ Lots of people 
marry their cousins, and, besides, no one would 
know who they were; I’ve got heaps of Des- 
mond in his naval things—you can have one, if 
you like.”’ 

“Thanks awfully, I’d love to—I love naval 
uniforms. I met such a topping ‘middy’ 
last hols at a party—he adores The Tatler, 
and he says all his cabin is full of Kirschner 
girls. He had the most attractive blue eyes 
—I believe I wrote to you about him, didn’t 
I, Phyllis?” 
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_ Phyllis looked up from the floor, where she 
was talking to Mac. 

“ Oh, yes—I believe you did. Doesn’t Mac 
need washing badly ? I think I must do him.” 

Elizabeth polished her nails vigorously ; Doro- 

- thea bent down and stroked her long, slim knees 
caressingly. 

“My legs are rather lovely, aren’t they?” 
She gazed at them in an impersonal kind of 
way. “ Daddy’s are just the same—lI do hope 
mine will never get fat.”’ 

Hlizabeth gravely surveyed her own legs. 
“ Of course, my knees aren’t as thin as yours, 
but I believe my ankles are smaller.”’ 

- Dorothea looked interested. ‘‘ I wonder ; let’s 
measure.” She stalked out of the room and 
returned with an extremely neat work-box. A 
tape-measure was extracted and the measure- 
ments taken. ‘‘ Yes, yours are a bit smaller,’ 
she admitted, “but I’m sure my waist’s 
smaller.”’ 

Elizabeth dropped her lids. ‘‘ I expect-it is, 
but no one has a waist these days.”’ 

A pause ensued. Dorothea, fearing lest the 
relative size of feet might come under discussion, 
changed the subject. ‘“‘I do hope Desmond’s 
ship doesn’t get into action.” 

Phyllis uncrossed her legs and looked up. ‘“‘I 
shouldn’t think it would—we’re always hearing 
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in Cornwall about German ships and things, but 
I don’t think there are often any about.” 

Dorothea smiled. ‘“‘ Dear old Desmond—I 
don’t suppose the cheery old thing would know 
what to do if he did get into action—he’d 
probably laugh or something—it just suits him 
rolling about the North Sea with nothing in 
particular to do. Wish he'd get some leave 
though, soon.”’ 

Elizabeth took up The Tatler—she was not 
interested in Desmond, who was not only en- 
gaged to be married, but also disposed to treat 
her as an amusing child. 


IV 


“Isn't helahvely ? ”’ 

Dorothea, balanced precariously on her skates, 
gtipped Hlizabeth’s arm; her rapturous glance 
followed the gyrations of a tall, fair officer who 
was cutting “eights” and ‘“‘threes”’ with 
fascinating ease. ‘‘I wish we knew him; he’s 
too beautiful.”’ 

Hlizabeth nodded appreciatively. ‘‘ Yes, I 
rather love that dark one in mufti—I’m sure he 
was looking at us just now—he skates awfully 
well. Come on, let’s go hand in hand for a bit 
and find an adventure.”’ 

They joined hands and sped unsteadily over 
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the ice, with occasional shrieks of mirth and a 
gasp as they rocked and stumbled in their 
efforts to turn. After a successful rush they 
halted and looked about them. The frozen 
expanse of flooded meadows stretched to where 
the double line of gnarled, bare willows marked 
the normal course of the river. An insidious 
blue mist hung in the distances; nearer, the 
figures of crowding skaters stood out hard and 
clear in the frosty white sunshine, like a poster 
ona background of white ice; a girl, conspicuous 
by her emerald tam-o’-shanter, moved in grace- 
ful curves; another, in brilliant blue, lay a 
laughing, struggling heap on the ice; a portly 
lady in a bottle-green coat, muffled in furs, was 
being carefully piloted by an anxious young 
lieutenant ; reckless ragamuffins rushed about, 
one with the ends of a scarlet muffler streaming 
behind him; a mass of brightly clad female 
figures—in red, green, orange, yellow, blue; the 
male element small—in khaki for the most part, 
though here and there some eminent light of the 
university could beseen, bright-eyedand purpose- 
ful, skimming over the ice. Elizabeth gave a tug 
to her jersey and pulled her white cap lower on 
her forehead. Glancing at her boots, she wished 
they were not; brown—she had seen a picture 
of an alluring young woman sitting in high boots 
of patent leather with white kid tops. 
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“There he is again.’’ Dorothea’s copper 
plaits fell over her shoulder as she craned 
forward with excitement. 

‘“Hullo!’’ sounded behind them, and Phyllis 
appeared through the crowd, making her way 
with choppy, sure steps and waving her hands 
stifly whenever she seemed likely to lose her 
balance. 

“How are you getting on?” Elizabeth 
turned towards her. 

“Oh, all right—I’ve only fallen twice since I 
saw you last.’’ With a characteristic gesture she 
brushed away an imaginary fly from her fore- 
head and fluttered her eyelids as she realised an 
officer near was looking at her. She blushed 
and moved away with the same choppy, efficient 
gait. Elizabeth glanced round; the dark 
officer was in sight. She debated with herself 
whether she could ask him the time or drop her 
handkerchief. She felt under her jersey—the 
handkerchief, an orange one to match her jersey, 
was lost. She slipped her wrist-watch higher 
up her arm and moved towards her goal. She 
caught sight of Dorothea circling hawk-like— 
a weird, slim figure, which seemed to consist 
of a pair of legs surmounted by a white jersey, 
at the end of whose waving arms were huge 
fur gloves; on top of all the small, white- 
capped head with the long pigtails. ‘The figure 
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suddenly made a wild rush and collapsed at the 
feet of the fair officer. He helped it to rise, and 
was rewarded with a wholly adorable smile. 
Elizabeth proceeded—suddenly she had doubts ; 
perhaps at fourteen it was silly—not quite 
correct ; she doubted whether Fra Angelico, for 
whom she had a great admiration, would have 
approved. Proudly aloof, she turned about and 
joined Dorothea, who was muttering ecstatically 
to herself as she sat on the ice and readjusted her 
skate: 

“ Bootifull—too lahvely !—he asked me if I 
hurt myself—too lahvely ! ”’ 


V 


“Two purl, two plain—I shall never be able 
to turn the heel—oh, damn!’”’ Dorothea, cross- 
legged on the big divan in the school-room, bent 
closer over a ccirectly half-knitted sock. Phyllis 
picked up a needle from the floor and pulled at 
a mass of knotted khaki wool on her lap. “I 
can’t get this unravelled a bit ; I left it on the 
floor before lunch, and Mac’s been worrying it— 
it really is rather muddled, isn’tit?’’ She held 
up the tangled mass for inspection. 

“ Where’s the muffler part of it ? ”’ 

Dorothea’s eyes went on counting stitches. 
«Don’t know where it is—I expect Mac tore it 
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off and ate it. Wonder what Elizabeth’s idea 
is—said she’d tell us when she camein.’’ Doro- 
thea put down her sock and looked inquiringly 
at Phyllis. 

‘“‘T wonder—she’s always so full of new ideas, 
and they often don’t come off; that society 
with a magazine and lectures and the Dramatic 
Club never lasted either.”’ 

‘Well, that was only because no one knew 
what to lecture about, and, anyway, we did have 
two numbers of The Powder Puff. She said 
yesterday that we are going to give a perform- 
ance as soon as she’s written a play. It’ll be 
awful sport if we do—she said she’d write a revue 
perhaps.” 

“ But we can’t any of us sing.”’ 

“TI agree with Elizabeth—she says it doesn’t 
matter as long as we have plenty of ‘ go’ and 
kick our legs about the right way—after all, 
heaps of people get on without being decent 
singers at all.’”’ 

- “Ts’poseso.”’ Phyllis shrugged her shoulders 
with annoyance as a strand of wool broke. 

Elizabeth’s stepsounded inthepassageoutside. 
She strolled in, loosening the blue scarf round her 
neck. ‘‘ Ooo, it 7s wet out—perfectly beastly.” 
She sank into the arm-chair which Dorothea had — 
pulled forward for her. ‘‘ You avealamb, thanks 
awfully.’”’ She pulled the blue enamel hat-pin 
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out of her hat, which was tilted over one eye ina 
way the servants called ‘‘ fetching,’’ she herself 
considered “‘ chic,’’ and her mother described as 
“ revoltingly second rate.’’ 

“ Do tell us the plan,’’ urged Dorothea. 

Elizabeth threw her hat on to the floor and 
patted her hair on her forehead. 

“Well, it’s this—you know we all decided 
we ought to knit—because, after all, even the 
most frightfully pretty people with adorable 
frocks knit now—well, I thought we might 
have working parties for the soldiers once a 
week and get a few of our friends to come, and 
we could all knit or work. Auntie Rosemary has 
them, and heaps of people come, and they wear 
most frightfully chic white veils and aprons. 
They were all photographed in the papers the 
other day.”’ 

Phyllis had grown wide-eyed with interest ; 
Dorothea hugged her knees ecstatically, nodding 
her burnished head at each pause, her Cupid’s 
bow mouth half open. Elizabeth rested her 
elbows on her knees, cupped her chin on her 
hands, and continued. “‘ You see, we could 
easily do that—I think all white veils—you 
know, just square handkerchiefs folded and tied 
round like some nurses have—with hem-stitched 
borders. By the way—where’s my knitting >— 
oh, do get it, Dorothea, it’s overon the bookshelf ; 
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thanks awfully.’’ She surveyed proudly three 
inches of what was to become a navy blue 
muffler : the latest object of her aloe was 
a lieutenant i in the Royal Navy. 

‘“‘ Now, who shall we get besides just us ? Who 
is there? Violet Dean? Of course she knits— 
but she zs such a dud and cracked about games ; 
and we could never have any amusing conversa- 
tion at all.’’ 

“What about Claire Retford?” suggested 
Phyllis. 

“Well, what abaht her ?—she’s so awfully 
spotty and plain ; she’d look awful in a white veil 
—and it won’t be any fun unless the whole party 
looks attractive. Let me see—Marie Rose— 
no, I hate Belgians, and she’s so fat, and I never 
know what to say to her.”’ 

Elizabeth clutched her forehead and stared 
before her. 

“IT don’t know, there doesn’t seem to be 
anyone who'd really do! Oxford’s so full of- 
duds. Wish we could have a dance or some- 
thing and find some young men—it’d be more 
amusing than a knitting party really—as I don’t 
see how we can afford the handkerchiefs and 
aprons—lI spent my last penny on black-currant 
pastilles the other day.”’ 

Dorothea shook her head sorrowfully. ‘‘ I’ve 
spent all mine too—the last half-crown went on 
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that hansom we took when we were so angry 
at having to walk with that note last Thursday ; 
I’ve written to Desmond, but the old goose hasn’t 
answered yet.’ 

Phyllis flickered her eyelids and scratched her 
leg. ‘I dunno what’s happened to all my 
money—seems to have got lost—I s’pose I 
spent it on something.’”’ She began afresh 
to tug at the entangled khaki wool. 


Wil 


The usual Sunday crowd moved in the heat up 
and down the lazy Cherwell. Some lay where 
the banks were moist and green under the brown 
shade of the willows. A few more energetic 
patties crashed unscientifically in sculling boats 
up and down the river, leaving behind them a 
momentary streak of shimmering silver on the 
placid water. Canoes, yellow, red, or brilliant 
green, darted impertinently in and out of the 
larger craft. 

The cool lapping of the water as punts glided 
forward, shouting, laughter, snatches of popular 
songs, and the splash of oars intermingled in the 
warm golden air. 

Elizabeth, her eyes half closed, lay back 
contentedly among the blue cushions. She 
gazed at Phyllis, whose face seemed almost 
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ethereal lit by the dancing veins of clear light 
refracted by the ripples round the drifting 
punt. 

Dorothea’s slim, white-clad figure stood out | 
with dazzling clearness against the deep azure 
sky as she dreamily manipulated the dripping 
punt-pole. Mrs. Merton, under a scarlet sun- 
shade, dozed with The Spectator on her lap. 

Farther down the river some boys were bath- 
ing; their bodies gleamed as they shot, arrow- 
like, through the air off a jutting willow stump, 
splashed deep into the cool waters, and rose 
again with glistening white shoulders. 

“Shall I punt now?” Elizabeth, unmoving, 
recrossed her ankles and glanced approvingly 
at her white shoes and stockings. 

Mrs. Merton roused herself. ‘‘ We might put 
in at the side somewhere soon—it must be nearly 
time for lunch—anywhere’ll do, Dorothea—I’m 
going on after lunch with the Beresfords—they 
said they’d pick me up somewhere about here.” 

Dorothea drove the punt up a shady back- 
water and leapt out. “‘ Here’s a snag to tie up 
to—shove the pole in the other end—will you, 
Phyllis ? ”’ 

Phyllis rose slowly—smoothed her frock— 
gave a jerk to her hat and jabbed the pole 
ineffectually into the mud. 

Elizabeth half sat up and turned to Phyllis. 
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“ Harder, Phil; that’s right, give it a turn as 
you push it in.”’ 

After luncheon Mrs. Merton departed with 
Mrs. Beresford and her thin, learned husband. 
Phyllis became absorbed in The Tatler. Eliza- 
beth polished her nails, and at the departure 
of her mother put up her white sunshade with 
a sigh of satisfaction. Dorothea thoughtfully 
licked the remaining bits of strawberry off the 
stalks on her plate. Elizabeth broke silence. 
“ What a lot of shouting those people are doing 
round the next bend !—all these “townies’ are a 
rowdy lot—I wonder what it’s all about.” 

“Let’s get out of the backwater and see.” 
Dorothea untied and pulled the punt along by 
the bank until it jutted out at right angles into 
the river. An elderly man, pulling hard, passed 
in a sculling boat—his red face shone with exer- 
tion—a look of dismay in his screwed-up eyes. 
Dorothea looked up the river. “‘ There are 
simply crowds of people collecting up there.’ 
A punt passed, a girl was punting feverishly 
and muttering as she worked. ‘“‘ We must get 
a doctor an’ blankets an’ things—I do hope it’ll 
be all right.”” Her blatant pink dress was 
splashed by the wet pole—her frizzy hair had 
become lank from emotion. Her companion, a 
weedy-looking youth, sat staring before him, his 
lips trembling, his face very white. ‘‘ Pore 
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things, pore things,’ he jerked out in a high, 
rasping tone. 

Phyllis raised her eyes from The Tailer. 
‘“‘ What are you getting so restless about ? ”’ 

Mrs. Clarke, a grey-haired, reliable woman, 
whom the trio particularly disliked, came down 
the river, punting hard. She had organised her 
party, each with a paddle working rhythmically. 

Elizabeth called out, ‘‘ What’s the matter ? ”’ 

‘Man nearly drowned.” The reply was given 
without a trace of emotion. Mrs. Clarke did 
not turn her head or cease punting for a second. 
“If you can, fetch hot-water bottles and 
blankets.’’ She could still be heard round the 
bend directing her party. ‘“‘ You go at once and 
telephone—you take the car and go round to the 
chemist. Mary, you and Mrs. Johnson come 
with me.” The voice died away. ‘Two swans 
sailed majestically over the water. 

Elizabeth sprang up. ‘“‘ We’d better run 
along the bank—much the quickest—it’ll only 
take five minutes to get home that way.’ The 
cries and shouts up the river rose again in the 
warm stillness. She sprang out of the punt. 
Her head felt hot ; she seemed to have stopped 
breathing, and her lips wouldn’t shut properly. 
She started running along the bank, leaping 
over the ground—Dorothea came up beside her 
—she was breathing hard, and glanced with 
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wide, tearful eyes at Elizabeth’s expressionless 
profile. “‘ How awful!’’ 

Elizabeth nodded and quickened her pace— 
she felt as if she could run for ever ; the only 
thing was to run, on and on. Phyllis passed 
them both; she was the best runner of the 
three. She was grasping The Tatler in one 
hand. 

They reached the house. Mac greeted them 
in the hall, leaping and barking joyously. He 
watched them fill two hot-water bottles and 
wagged his tail. Hot-water bottles meant 
someone was going to bed. That meant snooz- 
ing at someone’s feet on a soft eiderdown. His 
ears twitched in perplexity as they banged out 
of the house. He sniffed under the closed door 
and heard the creak of the gate as it shut behind 
them. 

They reached the punt again and leaped in. 
“TI hope it’s all right.”” Elizabeth wondered if 
the others noticed the squeaky note in her voice. 
“Vou paddle and I'll punt.”’ She pushed out 
into the river. Phyllis gazed up the river, 
shading her eyes with her hands. There seemed 
to be no guide to one’s behaviour under these 
circumstances. What should one say or do? 
She had splashed her frock filling the hot-water 
bottle. She smoothed the mark regretfully. 
“ Wonder if this'll be in the papers?” said 
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Elizabeth suddenly. She wished she had been 
there to plunge in ; she could see the headlines— 
'“ Brave girl’s attempt to rescue drowning man.” 
(She wondered if she could have jumped in 
without getting her hair wet.) Or a photo- 
graph—“‘ Charming Miss Elizabeth Merton, 
who so gallantly attempted to save drowning 
man (inset).’’ 

They reached the bend of the river ; round 
the bend a crowd of boats had collected. All 
eyes were directed towards a knot of people 
on the bank under a willow. People had 
ceased to shout and spoke in subdued tones— 
a few women sobbed hysterically. Men bit their 
pipes and fidgeted, every now and then looking 
about them. 

Elizabeth handed the hot-water bottles to a 
man in the next punt. 

“Will you hand these up, please ? ” 

The man nodded. He had been crying. 

The woman with him, coarse featured, in a 
tawdry, thin blouse, turned towards them. 
“7Ave you ’eard ? ‘The doctor’s come all right 
—that’s ‘im in the brown—you can’t ’ardly see 
from ’ere.”” She strained her neck petulantly. 
She had always taken a back seat in the good 
things of life, and the fact had soured her temper. 
She turned again to Elizabeth. ‘“‘ Pore fellow, 
pore chap, and ’im so young.” Her dull, black 
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eyes lit up as she talked. ‘I shouldn’t say ’is 
girl would be ’alf good enough for ‘im. That’s 
‘er in the pale blue standing by ‘im—you can 
only see ’er back—see ? with the roses in ’er 
’at.”” The woman talked on—explaining with 
dismal relish how the young couple—engaged 
to be married—had been picnicking on the 
bank. The canoe had broken loose a few 
yards, and the young man, seeing this, had 
tried to leap in from the bank. He had fallen 
in, and in coming to the surface had banged 
his head against the canoe and become un- 
conscious. The girl had screamed. A man 
passing in another canoe had dived, but could 
not find the body for some minutes. | ‘‘ An’ 
they don’t know now if ’e’ll live or die,”’ the 
woman concluded. 

The trio stared across at the little group of 
men—and the motionless figure in pale blue. 
They could not see the man himself. ‘“‘ They’re 
tryin’ artificial respiration,’ said a soldier in 
another punt, staring grimly under knitted 
brows. He lit a cigarette and puffed thought- 
fully—he was used to death, but did not 
care for the presence of women in these 
matters. 

A young man with a fair, pretty girl guided his 
canoe skilfully through the maze of unmoving 
boats. He frowned at the crowd and its cause. 
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“Put your sunshade on this side, darling— 
we'll soon get past—unpleasant, such a crowd.” 
She wanted to look, but saw his anxious gaze and 
forbore. 

The sunlight had grown more softly golden— 
the leafy shadows of the willow-tree fell on the 
actors of the drama. Long stretches of meadow 
made a restful green background. Suddenly 
the still, blue figure dropped without a sound— 
and a sighing murmur rose from the audience 
inthe boats. They strained forward—they were 
living, enjoying. Faintly up the river a gramo- 
phone was playing ‘“‘ Take me back to Blighty.” 
The girl was picked up by two men and carried 
farther away. The group shifted. Elizabeth 
caught sight of a prostrate figure in the grass ; 
unmoving still. A man was rubbing his chest 
and temples ; the head rolled lifeless under his 
hands. The group closed again and the body 
was hidden. Elizabeth felt sick and weary. 

“Let’s push off.’’. Without glancing at one 
another they paddled the punt down the river. 
They rounded the bend. ‘‘ Quite like a book,”’ 
said Elizabeth stifly. The other two grasped at 
a saving plank. ‘“‘ Yes—awfully dramatic—I 
shall get daddy to write in his next book about 
1s 

Dorothea crossed her legs and looked more 
cheerful. 
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“Vou ought to write a poem, EHlizabeth—you 
could do a lovely ode about it.”’ 
“Yes—I might. It was most interesting.” 


Vil 


But Elizabeth was haunted by the event, and 
the following day, seated on the school: -room 
sofa, she spoke. 

“ Death is an unpleasant thing to think about 
—isn’t it ?”’ 

Phyllis recrossed her ankles and scratched her 
desk with a pen. Dorothea looked up from 
a neatly written dictation which she was trying 
to correct. 

“ Horrible thing to think about—so awfully 
depressing.”’ 

Elizabeth nodded. ‘ Luckily one never really, 
truly believes it’s true, or one would feel awfully 
uncomfy. One would always have to be think- 
ing about religion and things—life would be 
terribly dreary.’’ She paused and looked out 
of the window. ‘‘ Wonder if there is any sort of 
a heaven or anything ?>—of course, no one really 
knows anything, do they? They just think 
they do. I think it’s best just to enjoy life; 
of course, it wouldn’t be bad to be a Buddhist— 
Eastern ideas are always rather fascinating.” 

Phyllis nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I love Eastern things.” 
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Dorothea’s grey eyes became thoughtful. 
‘Tf I was anything,” she said, ‘“‘ I’d like to be 
a Roman Catholic. Roman Catholics have such 
an awfully jovial religion—whatever you do it’s 
all right and you’re forgiven.”’ 

Elizabeth shook her head. ‘‘ Whatever you 
do you can’t prevent people dying—it’s awful 
to think of—that we shall all get quite old and 
die—I wonder we 

Dorothea jumped up. “I’m going to buy 
some black-currant pastilles—you can still get 
them—though you can’t get any other sweets 
now.” When any depressing subject came under 
discussion Dorothea invariably went out and 
bought sweets. 


Vill 


Elizabeth had founded a new society. On 
the front page of the Record Book she wrote : 


“La Société des Diablesses (founded autumn 
IQI7). 

“This society exists for immoral purposes 
and for sitting on cushions. 

“Members; Elizabeth Merton, Dorothea 
Illingford, and Phyllis Oldham. 

“ Rules: I. Hach member must swear to 
worship the devil and all his works and to love 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
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“2. At the séances black and red are the only 
colours permitted—as little as possible must be 
worn. 

“3. Each member must have had at least one 
glass of champagne in her lifetime and smoked 
three cigarettes.”’ 


Elizabeth sucked her pencil and eyed her 
work with satisfaction. ‘‘ Won’t it be fun? ”’ 
She glanced up at Dorothea standing beside her. 
“T think ‘immoral’ is a much more effective 
word than ‘ wicked ’—people don’t use it so 
much, of course.” 

“When shall we have the first séance ? ”’ 
Phyllis asked—she was negligently darning a 
brown woollen stocking with purple silk. 

“ Next Thursday night when Mummie’s away 
—you see, it ought to be late in the evening, and 
-she wouldn’t let us—I’ve got some topping ideas 
about making the room sort of Kasternand evil— 
we can tell Mummie about it afterwards—she 
never minds then.”’ 

On Thursday night Elizabeth called mysteri- 
ously to Dorothea and Phyllis to enter into the 
“ devil’s playground,’’ which consisted of a 
screened semicircle round the dying fire of the 
school-room. 

They entered, peering round in the dim, flick- 
ering light. Allthree were excited, half playing, 
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half in earnest. The screens were hung with 
red and black hangings, which merged into the 
warm blackness of the room. ‘The sombre glow 
of the embers and a faint, red dimness given out 
by two half-concealed bicycle lamps, made the 
correct atmosphere of ‘“‘immorality.’’ On the 
floor were three red cushions, beside each half a 
glass of claret and a cigarette. 

“How perfect, Elizabeth!”’ 

They sank, cross-legged, on to their cushions 
round the fire. Solemnly they lit their cigar- 
ettes from the embers. 

“Our clothes are veryappropriate.”’ Elizabeth 
broke the stillness. She had wound herself in 
a scarlet shawl, leaving her arms and shoulders 
bare. Phyllis, in a red sash and short black 
skirt, wore a black turban fastened with a large 
red rose. Dorothea, clad in a diminutive black 
bathing-gown, had fastened a black handker- 
chief round her head, under which peeped out 
side-curls of scarlet wool. 

“TI tried to get some incense this afternoon, 
but I couldn't, so I thought this would do.” 
Elizabeth threw a cedar-wood pencil into the 
fire. They sniffed appreciatively as the faint, 
sweet perfume stole into the atmosphere. 

They crouched, silently gazing before them— 
grotesque, brooding children overawed by the 
sense of being grown-up. The firelight suddenly 
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flickered, playing on their still faces and white 
shoulders, making their eyes like dark pools of 
shadow ; thenitdied downagain. A log shifted 
with a thud and crackle—all three gave a shiver 
as the cloak of stillness fellaway. They began 
to talk—in whispers at first, then more loudly as 
the dreaming fit passed. Hachin turn told some 
harrowing story ; Elizabeth’s was an invention, 
Dorothea’s a gruesome tale written by her 
father. Phyllis, with diffidence, repeated.an old 
Cornish myth. 

At last Elizabeth seized her glass. ‘‘ Now we 
must drink the toast.’’ They rose up, their 
glasses held high. Phyllis recollected a drawing 
of “‘Eve’”’ at a New Year’s party in the same 
attitude. ‘‘To the devil and all his works,”’ 
shouted Elizabeth. They drank—even the 
dregs, Then they fell flat on their faces, chant- 
ing weird words, Hlizabeth leading. ‘Then each 
in turn rose and danced, chiefly with their arms, 
since there was no room for their feet. Eliza- 
beth produced more cigarettes, but the enchant- 
ment had broken. The fire was dead and they 
felt cold. ‘‘ Let’s go to bed.”’ 

“ Someone’s got to tidy all this.’”’ Elizabeth 
switched on the electric light and frowned at the 
disenchanted collection of screens, rugs, and old 
curtains. 

“ All right—you needn't get so peevish about 
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it.’” Dorothea was very cold, and no one had 
congratulated her on the red woollen side-curls. 
Phyllis, with goodwill but little method, began 
folding the screens and rugs. 
During the process of clearing up a chilly 
silence reigned. 


IX 


Dorothea and Phyllis could not and would 
not follow Elizabeth in all her phases. Phyllis, 
cautious in adopting ideas, was equally loth to 
let them go. She combined the réle of flapper 
and gay worldling as she understood it from the 
Letters of Eve. She made herself an Eve lamp- 
shade and wore Eve handkerchiefs. In winter 
her wide blue eyespeeped out between the drawn- 
down brim of a hat and the top of a fur collar ; 
in summer she always carried a sunshade, and, 
in Mrs. Merton’s absence, wore white silk stock- 
ings. 

Dorothea had agreed with Elizabeth that she 
was “ sick of prettiness and pink and whiteness,” 
but the ensuing “ poster craze,’”’ as she put it, 
‘‘ was a bit too strenuous,’’ and she relapsed into 
the blissful state of living life as it happened. 
She read novels, speculated about young men, 
ate sweets, and drew neat, decorative little 
drawings. Physically beautiful, naturally un- 
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selfish in little things, she found life easy, and 
smiled with great charm on a “ jovial’ world. 

The “ poster craze’ gave Elizabeth immense 
satisfaction. In the spring of 1918 she was 
seized with the desire to look like a poster. 
Pale colours, indefinite lines were eliminated 
from her life. She affected brilliant colours, 
striking attitudes. The definite, black eyebrows 
and dark fringed eyes formerly so discordant 
fitted in with the dead white complexion and 
scarlet lips which she assumed. 

At the beginning of the phase Mrs. Merton 
was away. On her return she looked out for 
Elizabeth at the station. She saw approaching 
a figure in a familiar grey cloth coat, a crude 
orange scarf, brilliant blue stockings, a black 
hat pulled well down, whose scarlet fruit trim- 
ming matched a pair of brilliant scarlet lips. 

“ Elizabeth ’’—Mrs. Merton was horrified— 
“what on earth ’’ She hustled her into a cab, 
ashamed to walk beside her. ‘“‘ Thick with 
powder—disgusting—I don’t know what you 
look like—like the worst sort of woman.”’ 

Elizabeth looked injured. ‘‘ Well, Mummie, 
why shouldn’t I? I like it; I think it looks 
amusing.” 

‘“* Go and wash your face at once when you get 
in, and don’t let me see you like that again.’’ 

- Despite this discouragement, Elizabeth con- 
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tinued, when out of her mother’s sight, to look 
“amusing.” 

The end came abruptly. Sitting one day in 
the school-room, she suddenly heard a banging 
and scraping in her bedroom on the floor beneath, 

“What can it be?” She dropped Ann 
Veronica and wandered downstairs. 

‘Elizabeth, come here!’’ She entered her 
room to find her mother perched on a ladder 
scouring the top of the wardrobe. Scattered 
on the floor was a box of powder, three powder- 
puffs, a pot of face cream, and a tube of red lip 
salve. ‘I was looking on your top shelves fora 
scarf, and look what I find—now I know why 
you've looked so atrocious lately. Take all this 
mess and burn it at once.”’ 

Elizabeth hovered between crying and giggling 
—for a moment she sulked and then giggled. 
Her mother stamped hey foot. ‘“ Doit at once.” 

Elizabeth raised her eyebrows and gathered 
up her treasures in silence; she walked de- 
liberately out of the room. 


‘How very tiresome!’ she murmured half 


aloud. 


xX 


The Germans were advancing steadily. The 
daily casualty list came like an inevitable throb 
of pain; doubly horrible because it seemed as 
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if all the misery and suffering might after all be 
fruitless. 

Elizabeth decided to become intellectual— 
literary, artistic, brilliant; she saw herself 
ranked with Beatrice d’Este, Ninon de 1’Enclos. 

In her most conscientiously frivolous moments 
she had never abandoned in reading a select 
few whose works she could find as amusing as a 
magazine or illustrated weekly. They were a 
strange mixture: H. G. Wells, Addison and 
Steele, Thackeray, Bernard Shaw, Hans Ander- 
sen, Galsworthy, Jane Austen, Arnold Bennett. 
Unconsciously she had found relief in them from 
the narrowness of her self-appointed microcosm. 

But intellectualism, she decided, must go 
further than mere intelligent novel reading. 
She read Schopenhauer at picnics, and for some 
weeks attacked Boswell’s Life of Johnson in the 
intervals of bathing as she lay and sunned 
herself on the bank. Often she would drift 
alone in a canoe reading Tolstoi’s Essays 
and Letters or Matthew Arnold’s Essays in 
Criticism. 

At other times she would carry about a pencil 
and blue note-book, since she considered the 
writing of poems a necessary part of the game. 
The verses she knew were bad, but it pleased her 
to hit on some happy phrase—to see the irregular 
pattern of the long and short lines on the paper— 
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and the rows of words growing under her pencil. 
She began to forget that her verse-making was 
merely a piece of dramatic effect—and become 
drunk with the wonder of words. She would 
string together disconnected words for the sensa- 


tion they gave her—“ red,” “ rare,”’ ‘“‘ crude,” 
“jarring,” “screech,” “‘ glare,’’ and on the next 
line, *’:cool,’’“‘ green,” “‘ dim,”.““ deep; e@alanes 
Serene, +) deep, : 


Soon as she read, the dry, deliberate intellect- 
ualism fell away, no longer an end in itself, but 
for Elizabeth the means of discovering a new, 
enchanting world. She read ceaselessly, any- 
thing that came to hand—Tolstoi, Moliére, 
Sheridan, Max Beerbohm, Shakespeare, the 
Lives of Shelley and Byron, Mme. de Sévigné’s 
Letters, Oscar Wilde; her world suddenly 
became filled with new joy and life. 

She began a diary, recording her opinions of 
books and pictures; she discussed all she read 
with Phyllis and Dorothea, who were mildly 
interested. 

‘Of course,’’ she remarked one day, as all — 
three lay on the river bank chewing blades of 
grass—‘‘of course, one ought to read the Bible 
mote, parts of it are really lovely.”” There was 
a lack of enthusiasm, a hint of embarrassment in 
the ensuing pause. She continued. “I like 
the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes best—I 
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don’t care for the New Testament, of course, 
except Revelation.”’ 

There was a murmur of assent. 

“Dud, the New Testament,’ observed Doro- 
thea. She was lying on her back, full length in 
the grass, her panama pulled over her face as a 
shade. 

“Yes, it’s very uwninteresting.’’ Phyllis 
plucked a fresh stem of grass. 

Elizabeth sighed lazily. ‘‘ There’s altogether 
too much subtlety about the New Testament 
teaching—at least Moses gave ten command- 
ments and was done with it.”’ 

“T loathe the Ten Commandments.”’ Doro- 
thea had suffered in former years from regular 
catechism lessons. 

“T think altogether it’s silly to make hard- 
and-fast rules about conduct,’ said Elizabeth 
reflectively. ‘“‘ After all, no one really knows 
what’s right and wrong for other people—they 
only thinktheydo. ‘Take marriage, for instance 
—have you read Wells and Bernard Shaw on the 
subject ?’’ Her question was merely rhetorical ; 
she knew they had not. ‘“ Well, they set out 
to tackle the problem, and they leave it about in 
the same muddle as it’s ever been; after all, 
why shouldn’t one live with a man without 
marrying him ?—much better, considering how 

soon people get sick of each other.”’ 
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Dorothea’s voice came sententiously from the 
depths of her panama. 

‘“ T believe in marriage.” 

Elizabeth frowned perplexedly. ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps; of course, there’s always the problem of 
children to consider—that’s the question really.” 
(She felt she was displaying judgment and 
knowledge, and wished her audience were more 
appreciative.) ‘‘ Of course, I don’t mind a bit 
about the ceremony, but I think I should 
marry, because Mummie would hate it so if I 
didn’t.” 

There was a long pause. 

‘‘ Marriage is much the safest,’’ said Dorothea, 
‘otherwise you're left with a baby and there’s 
endless fuss, you know—all the ‘unmarried 
mother’ stunt ; I’ve always thought one should 
marry.” 

‘“Tt’s rather bad luck on the children if you 
don’t,’ remarked Phyllis; “anyway, in books 
illegitimate children seem to have rather a bad 
time.” 

‘Mm, yes,” said Elizabeth reflectively. ‘‘ Of 
course, if a woman’s once married and the child 
doesn’t belong to her husband it doesn’t seem 
to matter so much—people just pass it over and 
are rather amused about it.’’ 

“Yes, I know’’—Dorothea spoke with con- 
viction—‘“‘ when people are there and someone’s 
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mentioned, one of the grown-ups ’1l look secretly 
amused and say, ‘Remind me to tell you some- 
thing afterwards,’ and look at us. Just as if 
they didn’t always tell us in the end.”’ 

“ Yes, as if they hadn’t always told one about 
everything—I suppose it’s a sort of unconscious 
survival of the Victorian idea that girls shouldn’t 
know about these things.’’ 

Phyllis took a stem of grass from between 
her lips. ‘Still, half the girls one meets, 
I believe, aren’t told anything—or they 
wouldn’t make such embarrassing remarks very 
often.”’ 

Elizabeth nodded. ‘‘ Yes—it’s very odd. 
They make such secrets about it. I know at 
school there are a hateful set who giggle and think 
they're being fearfully clever and knowing if 
they discover something about how babies arrive. 
It zs stupid; in divinity the other day Moira 
Denton asked what a harlot was; well, Miss 
Rawdon looked horrified and said, ‘Oh, a 
wicked woman,’ and rubbed her spectacles. 
Half the class blushed violently and giggled 
and the rest simply stared. And the whole 
lot over sixteen, most of them seventeen and 
eighteen.”’ 

“ Awfully idiotic,” said Dorothea. ‘I sup- 
pose, though, if one weren’t told one would be 
awfully curious to know, like a girl at my 
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other school in London; she spent half her life 
finding out from the encyclopeedia and all sorts 
of odd books, and got fearful rows from her 
mother when she was found out.”’ 

Another pause ensued. A canoe passed 
down the river; the regular plash of the 
paddle hardly disturbed the silence of the July 
afternoon. \ 

“It must be horribly uncomfortable to have 
a baby.’”’ Elizabeth spoke carelessly, but there 
was a shadow of fear in her mind. 

“I suppose it can’t be helped; most people 
seem to get over it, and I don’t suppose it’s so 
very bad.’’ Dorothea believed, as she often 
said, in taking things as they came. ‘To con- 
sider any future discomfort was altogether 
alien to her. 

‘But people sometimes die.” 

‘““Mummie says they hardly: ever do.” 

“No, hardly ever,’’ echoed Phyllis. 

Elizabeth blushed—she hated to seem a 
coward. ‘‘Of course, one would go through 
with it because it would be hateful not to have 
children if one was married. Babies are so 
adorable.”’ 

“ Silly, howling little things,’’ said Dorothea. 

Phyllis, having two baby brothers, had no 
illusions on the subject. 
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XI 


“How hateful it is when a phase of one’s life 
is over and done with!’’ Elizabeth tried to push 
the thought from her consciousness. ‘The joyous 
company had been disbanded. ‘The careless 
Oxford life was ended. ‘The Fates, incarnate in 
the body still known as “‘ grown-ups,”’ had de- 
creed that the trio were not working and had not 
sufficient discipline. Consequently, in the au- 
tumn Phyllis and Dorothea were to go to Combe 
Manor School ; Mrs. Merton had decided to send 
Elizabeth to Leckendean, hoping that life in a 
large community would counteract the egoism 
which seemed to dominate her daughter’s 
personality and spoil her natural qualities. 

They had, to the limits of their capabilities, 
ignored the fact that the end had really come— 
and parted at the end of the summer term with 
the usual laughing promises to write in the 
holidays. ‘They had taken one another so much 
as a matter of course that it seemed almost futile 
and meaningless to say good-bye. Now, a 
mere unit of the family party in Scotland, as she 
lay in the springy, scented heather, Elizabeth 
unwillingly separated past from present, realised 
that one phase of her life was irrevocably gone. 
The rest of the party dozed under the lea of the 
topmost peak of the mountain, which was 
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crowned by an irregular cairn of granite rocks 
standing out hard and glistening against the 
intense bluesky. A fresh, sun-filled wind blew 
steadily, stirring the top of the heather and 
making a bell-like rustle in the ling. The 
shining wicker picnic baskets seemed to doze and 
wink in the sun, conscious of a mission fulfilled. 
Elizabeth picked up the Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. She read for some five 
minutes and dropped the book listlessly. She 
rose and, fearing lest her uncle might awake from 
his after-dinner nap and desire to be accompanied 
on a further expedition, clambered up over rocks 
and heather to the topmost point. Here the 
wind blew doubly fresh and strong, bringing with 
it the scent of pines and peat and heather and 
dry grass. She sat down, her back against the 
cairn, and gazed. 

Below she could see the expanse of the Spey 
Valley; golden corn-fields, great purple moors 
cut, every now and then, by a line of straight, 
white road; dark masses of pine forest ; a few 
scattered grey villages and houses; a patch of 
light green which she knew to be the golf-course 
at Rothiemurchus; a miniature puff of white 
smoke slowly, soundlessly moving along the 
railway track; the Spey itself winding like a 
ribbon of mirror across the still valley. Beyond, 
bounding the distances in a great sweeping semi- 
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circle, lay haze-dimmed ranges of mountains, 
curving, undulating, with occasional sheer crags 
and peaks ; massed planes of blue, some almost 
violet, some greyish, others strangely emerald 
green ; the higher slopes like splashes of mellow 
gold, full in the sunlight. Sometimes great 
billowing white clouds drifted across the sky, so 
that violet-black pools of shadow passed over 
mountains and valley. 

Elizabeth sighed at the wonder of it—intense 
beauty seemed to create in her a restless joy, 
half painful, inexpressible. She gazed and gazed, 
drinking in the wide, wild loveliness. ‘The wind 
played in her hair and the sunlight caressed her 
eyelids. Suddenly she thought of the war, the 
great nebulous horrors outside her life which she 
had so steadily ignored. She shut her eyes for a 
second, and her imagination seemed to bring the 
whole harsh reality of it into focus. Slowly, 
miserably, she began to realise—‘‘ millions and 
millions of them,’’ she murmured, half aloud. 
_™ And I never cared—never wanted to care.”’ 
She saw in her mind a battlefield, smoke, 
trenches, flying shrapnel, men running. Stand- 
ing on the parapet of a trench a boy, tall and 
fair, in khaki—adorably alive and youthful. 
Suddenly an explosion—and the young, straight 
figure lay crumpled up, a heap of massacred flesh 
andbone. Sheshuddered, and her consciousness 
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came back to the hills and the wind. ‘Then she 
laid her head on her arms and cried and cried. 

She explained afterwards that she had fallen 
down and the heather had scratched her face 
and made her eyelids sore. She was told to 
bathe them with boracic lotion. 
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I 


2 ’M going to a boarding school.” ‘The 
| phrase kept repeating itself as the taxi 
drove into thestation. Elizabeth could 
not really believe that it wasso. She jumped out 
of the taxi after her mother, who was making the 
customary arrangements and assignations with 
a decrepit-looking porter. ‘“‘ What did he think 
aboutin his dreary, smoky, station-bound life ? ”’ 
Her mind drifted away from the topic of school 
as she strolled through the bustling, anxious 
crowd. ‘‘ Why did people always become flus- 
tered and disagreeable in a big railway station ? ”’ 
And ugly—how ugly most people werein London! 
—tired, hard faces and tired, soullesseyes—grimy 
clothes. 

“Go and get some papers while I get the 
tickets : wait for me at the paper-stall.”” Mrs. 
Merton disappeared in the dreary, elbowing 
crowd. Elizabeth drifted towards the paper- 
stall—she caught sight of a fair, solemn little 
boy clutching his nurse’s hand ; she could have 
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hugged him for the joyousness of his scarlet 
coat; she smiled at him as she passed. He 
regarded her gravely from top to toe, smiled 
back, crinkling the corners of his big brown 
eyes. 

The girl at the bookstall had a harassed 
expression and frizzed yellow hair. Innumer- 
able people seemed to want papers; Elizabeth 
waited, a slightly superior expression denoting © 
her inward feelings. People seemed to have 
stopped buying for a moment; ‘“ Round Table, 
Vogue, New Statesman, Tatler, please’”’ ; the girl 
smacked the papers across at her and banged 
down her change. Mrs. Merton came up from 
behind. 3 

“Got your papers—my dear, you'll never get 
through all those. I hope the train won’t be 
awfully crowded—just as well you’re going by 
an earlier train than the rest of the school— 
what platform?’ She stopped a scowling 
porter and murmured confidently to him. 

“Number 4,’’ he growled and strode away. 
The train was already in ; they ran up and down 
looking fora seat. Elizabeth loathed this pro- 
ceeding, and tried to look as if she didn’t care. 
She became absorbed in admiring a very lovely 
woman leaning out of a first-class carriage. 
‘I do love beautiful people,’’ she thought— 
“she’s lovely—I wonder if she’s married.”’ 
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Farther up the train a harsh, flashy girl in a 
pink hat was giggling hysterically and flirting 
heavily with a pale and undersized Tommy. 
Elizabeth shuddered and looked away—trepul- 
sive some people were. 

“Here’s a seat.’ Mrs. Merton signed to the 
ancient porter who was struggling with Eliza- 
beth’s suit-case and hold-all. “‘ That’s right 
—put that in the rack—-yes, it’ll be quite safe. 
D’you want any food for the journey, darling ?”’ 
Elizabeth was jerked back to realities. 

“No thanks, I shall be all right.”’ 

A sudden wave of apprehension and antici- 
pated loneliness swept over her. 

“Mummie, you will write lots to me, won’t 
you ?>—come down at half-term. Howsoon does 
the train go? Ten minutes! ”’ 

She longed to be off, to have done with the 
last good-byes and messages. She hated the 
acute feeling of desolation; she would have 
preferred to feel nothing, to simulate tenderness 
and sorrow at parting. As it was, during the 
last five minutes she simulated a remarkable 
brightness and optimism; fired off a string of 
cheerfully futile remarks—she felt as if she was 
trying to put people at ease at her own funeral. 

The last minutes came, she kissed her mother 
and felt, with thankfulness, that there were no 
tearsin hereyes. Her mother smiled and waved 
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she, too, had topretend. ‘The train rounded the 
bend, the platform was out of sight. Elizabeth 
turned back into the compartment. 

She looked in the looking-glass between the 
tempting photographs of a watering-place and 
the advertisement of luncheon baskets (un- 
obtainable owing to food regulations). 

She patted her hair and gave a jerk at her red 
hat, which she realised appreciatively became 
her well. Settling down in her corner, she tried, 
according to her philosophy, to dismiss all 
thought of the future. 

She glanced at her fellow-passengers and, as 
usual, was filled with resentment against third- 
class carriages. 

“Not that they’re uncomfortable,’’ she re- 
flected ; ‘‘ one doesn’t mind that so much, but 
the people are so hideous—dreary—smell so 
fishy and ordinary. Wonder how often they 
really wash—all over—do they know the joy of 
lovely soaps and hot baths?’’ She lapsed into 
a reverie on the possible drabness of their lives. 

Drab, sordid, respectable; respectable—the 
very word implied a deadness to the joys of exist- 
ence. Thewoman oppositewith her browngloves, 
with thick black stripes on the back, gold chain 
bracelets, and beady little eyes in her placid face ; 
the man with his untidy, greasy serge suit and 
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scanty grey hair and moustache—he dosed over 
a crumpled newspaper, every now and then 
smoothed the crown of his bowler hat with his 
dirty, ill-kept hand; in the extreme corner a 
Tommy, red face, with watery eyes—he stared 
insolently at Elizabeth. 

She dropped her eyelids, assumed her most 
disagreeable expression, and took up the Round 
Table. Soon she was deep in the India question, 
school, surroundings—everything forgotten. 

Darkness was beginning to creep over the 
fleeting autumn landscape outside. A soft grey 
rain had begun to fall, spotting the grimy 
window-panes. Someonepulled downthe blinds, 
and the round globe in the carriage roof shed a 
bleared radiance over the chilled, stuffy carriage. 
Elizabeth pulled her fur more closely up to her 
chin—its silky warmth comforted her. She 
glanced at her watch. Tenmoreminutes. The 
feeling of desolation came over her anew— 
foggy—black, unreasonable. She pulled down 
her suit-case off the rack and dragged her hold-all 
from under the seat. She sat and waited— 
everything seemed unreal—the dimly lit car- 
riage, the incessant rattle of the train. The 
_ little brass lever above the opposite seat seemed 
to stare maliciously at her, ““ ON, OFF ”’ ; mech- 
anically the words beat time in her brain. ‘The 
engine whistled and shrieked—the train began 
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to slow down, creaking dismally—and steamed 
into the station. ‘‘ Leckendean’”’ the porters 
wete shouting hoarsely. Elizabeth dragged out 
her belongings. The station was damp—suf- 
fused by faint, greenish gaslight. 

She looked vaguely for a porter—none seemed 
to be forthcoming. She shivered resignedly. 
A figure in a mackintosh came hurrying towards 
her along the wet platform. 

“Are you Elizabeth Merton ?—for Seaton 
House.”’ 

The figure spoke in a tired, harassed way. 
Elizabeth could see that she was pretty—in an 
undistinguished way—with curly yellow hair 
showing under her blue silk toque. 

“ Let me see, your trunk will group with the 
others from the later train—just bring your suit- 
case and hold-all along—there are two other new 
girls by this train.’’ She hurried along, peering 
about. 

“There they are—the taxi’s outside—have 
you got your tickets ? ”’ 

They joined two forlorn-looking figures at the 
end of the platform. In silence they climbed 
into the taxi. In less than five minutes the taxi 
stopped. ‘The lady in the blue silk toque, who 
with a dreary giggle had announced that her 
name was Miss Smith, climbed out first. 

“Here weare.’’ ‘There seemed nothing else to 
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say. They walked up a short gravel drive; 
Elizabeth could just distinguish in the rain- 
filled darkness the outlines of a solid Georgian 
house, the front steps sheltered by a massive 
portico. A plump, smiling maid opened the 
door. ‘The party stepped into an atmosphere of 
oil-cloth and polished oak and unshaded electric 
light. 

Miss Smith ushered them along a passage to a 
big empty cloak-room with rows of little staring 
pegs above lines of gaping boot-holes. 

“ There, this is the downstairs cloak-room— 
hang your things here just now—you’ll be shown 
your cubicles later on. Miss Dodd will see you in 
a few minutes.”’ 

Miss Smith nodded and hurried along the pas- 
sage, her heels banging on the bare, polished 
boards. 

“One rattles like dice in this place—it 
seemsto be all polished boards—or else oil-cloth.”’ 

Elizabeth turned to her companions as she 
hung up her coat. 

The elder one smiled miserably—she looked 
fourteen and had long, fair pig-tails and several 
smudges on her cheek and nose. 

The younger one, evidently a sister of about 
eleven, was more cheerful, and glanced about 
with interested brown eyes. 

“Tt is a very empty place,’ she replied 
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gravely. Her sister spoke in a choky voice, but 
made a brave attempt at conversation. 

“It won’t feel so empty when the other girls 
arrive, I don’t expect.”’ 

She glanced at Elizabeth and wondered if the 
tall girl with a long plait and perfectly grown-up > 
manner and clothes could really be coming to 
school as a new girl. ‘‘ She looks about sixteen,”’ 
she thought to herself, “‘and not as if she 
minded a bit about anything; rather pretty.” 
She noticed Elizabeth’s big dark grey eyes, 
clear colouring, and square chin, which just broke 
the oval of her face. The rather high cheek- 
bones and marked eyebrows gave her a boyish 
look, which was!contradicted by the expression 
of her mouth and eyes. Miss Smith returned 
along the passage. 

‘“ Will you come along to Miss Dodd’s sitting- 
room ?—I’m just off to meet the other girls. Are 
you beginning to feel more at home—eh ?’’ She 
smiled and her teeth showed—uneven and rather 
yellow. 

‘“‘ That’s right—across the hall—just knock at 
the door—don’t be afraid.”’ 

Elizabeth sighed heavily inwardly—‘“‘ what a 
fool!’’ She knocked on the heavy oak door—a 
gentle, harassed voice said : 

“ Come in.” 

Miss Dodd rose from her writing table and came 
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towards them—a spare, quietly dressed figure, 
tall—with awkward movements implying a 
modest self-consciousness, her face careworn, 
with slightly irregular features and compressed, 
anxious mouth ; anxiety, too, in the thin blue- 
veined eyelids over light, ordinary eyes; a high 
forehead, well-shaped in spite of its furrows and 
meagre knitted brows; thin grey-brown hair 
smoothed back under a careful net. 

“ You're Elizabeth Merton, aren’t you ?—yes, 
and you Pamela and Mary Grey ?>—how d’you 
do, dear?” She kissed each dryly, imper- 
ceptibly almost, on the cheek. ‘“‘ The other 
girls will be here soon—you had better go and 
wait in the junior common-room—you will all 
be juniors, as you’re under seventeen.”’ There 
was a hinted sternness in her manner—she 
believed that first impressions were important. 

She appeared embarrassed and stood fingering 
her watch-chain, her narrow head a little on one 
side. Elizabeth tried to set her at ease. 

“We had such a damp, horrid journey, Miss 
Dodd—it’s so nice to get into this warm house.” 
She forced a bright smile. ‘‘ What a lovely, 
cheerful fire ! ’’ 

“« She looks at me as if I had come in herein a 
bathing-gown,” thought Elizabeth. 

“Ves, I have a good fire—our house is always 
nice and warm, as we have hot pipes too.”” Miss 
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Dodd wondered if Elizabeth were forward or just 
clever. 

“T expect you’re very busy, Miss Dodd—I’m 
sure we're in the way—is the junior common- 
room the door on the left of the passage ? ”’ 

“Yes, that’s it, you'll find some books in 
there.’’ 

“Thank you so much.’ Elizabeth smiled 
sweetly ; she left the room, followed by Pamela 
and Mary. A glimmer of amusement lit up her 
numbed mind. 

‘* T foresee sweet amiability is to be part of my 
role,’’ she reflected. 

Miss Dodd also had her reflections. ‘‘ A very 
remarkable girl,’’ she thought—“‘ very remark- 
able—I don’t know if I quite like her manner— 
her looks lack real goodness—but I’m sure a very 
interesting character ’’—she nodded her head— 
“a very interesting character.”’ 

The girls began to arrive—a confused babble 
and chattering filled the house—the rushing and 
stamping of feet—shrieks of recognition—the 
scraping of boots in the cloak-room and passages 
as the baggage was brought in. 

Elizabeth looked out into the hall ; an appar- 
ently endless file of girls waiting outside Miss 
Dodd's sitting-room, laughing, whispering, gig- 
gling, complaining. One by one they entered 
and reappeared—HElizabeth concluded they had 
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answered inquiries about their parents and 
holidays and been kissed. A few drifted into 
the junior common-room, talking disconnect- 
edly, recounting holiday experiences, grumbling 
at their return. Elizabeth surveyed them 
gravely. 

One, a tall, beefy girl, with small triangular 
blue eyes and long receding chin and a mass of 
well-brushed brown hair, laughed in loud jerks, 
grabbing her companion’s arm or shoulder as 
she spoke. ‘ And, my dear,” she was saying, “‘I 
saw her on the station just now and she actually 
smiled at me—lI blushed like fury ’’—she laid her 
hand on her cheek—“ I’m sure she thought mea 
fool.”’ 

Another, small and wiry, with dark eyes and 
skin, threw back her head and laughed. ‘“‘ Oh, 
Kathleen, you do make me scream—you and 
your beloved Miss Borden—it’s always some rave 
or other with you—isn’t it, Désirée?’”’ She 
turned to a small dressy-looking girl with fluffy 
red-brown hair and a self-conscious smile. She 
was patting her side-curls and smoothing her 
hips. 

“Ves, Kathleen—you ave silly, you make your- 
self quite widiculous.”’ Désirée Jones affected 
inability to say her r’s—she fluttered her 
eyelids as she spoke. ‘“‘ Oh, she continued, I am 
so misewable at coming back; I cwied all last 
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night—and Mummie couldn’t bear to let me go.”’ 
She produced a mauve chiffon handkerchief and 
dabbed the end of her little nose. 

Kathleen moved off. ‘“‘ Come on, Daisy—it 
must be nearly supper-time.”’ With a curious 
glance at Elizabeth they went out and joined 
the clamouring crowd in the passage. Désirée 
cameup to Elizabeth and touched heron the arm. 
‘“‘ Are you vewy lonely and unhappy? WhenI 
came I never stopped cwying for three days— 
they thought I should make myself quite ill.” 
She put her face up appealingly as she talked. 
Elizabeth noted with dislike that she wore 
bangles and sweet-pea scent. 

“T find it rather interesting as far as it goes,”’ 
she returned. “‘ Of course, I dislike leaving home, 
but, still—it’s all an experience, isn’t it? ”’ 

“How hard you are! I’m sure you don’t 
mind anything—it goes with a striking appear- 
ance, I suppose. It’s no good saying you 
aren’t striking,’’ she continued playfully, flutter- 
ing her eyelashes coyly. 

Elizabeth had no intention of saying so, and 
merely raised her eyebrows. Désirée chattered 
on. ‘“‘I noticed you as soon as I came in; you 
look so different, you know—I’m sure we live 
the same kind of lives—we’re in quite the smart 
set in Leeds, you know.”’ Elizabeth suppressed 
a gasp of amused astonishment. Could such 
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creatures really exist ? A bell clanged. ‘‘ Oh, 
that howid bell; that’s the first supper bell— 
come and get ready.’’ She seized Elizabeth’s 
hand. ‘ We unpack after supper always—it 7s 
so funny coming back here and having to unpack 
oneself and run on one’s own bath and every- 
thing.”’ Her shrill talk merged itself in the 
surrounding babble as they struggled for a place 
by the cloak-room looking-glass. The bell 
clanged again and the whole herd surged down 
a broad passage into the dining-room. Fifty 
gitls ranged themselves round the long tables, 
and silence was enforced by a few anxious- 
looking creatures whom Elizabeth concluded to 
be prefects. 

A small person with long, fair plaits held open 
the door. Miss Dodd, followed by Miss Smith 
and the ample-looking matron in purple silk, 
walked into the room. She moved with long, 
uneven strides, her head still on one side and 
bent forward. 

Miss Smith went to the head of the table, the 
matron to the other. Miss Dodd, laying down 
a Prayer Book and some papers on her table, 
clasped the back of her chair with her long, 
beautifully shaped hands, closed her eyes. 
Her ever-present look of pain deepened, accen- 
tuating the lines round the lips and nostrils. 

“For what we are about to receive may the 
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Lord make us truly thankful, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen.” 

The intonation of the words ended up with a 
supremely gentle ““ Amen,’’ as if it were spoken 
on velvet. A devout, heavy pause ensued. 
Then a scraping of chairs and the buzz of talk 
clouded the room. 

Elizabeth was obsessed by the unreality of her 
surroundings—long tables with bare, coarse white 
cloths, a weary little pot of ferns in the centre ; 
the bare floor and bare brown walls with pale 
- green dado; girls—motley rows of them—still 
talking and chattering—and talking; the elec- 
tric light dimmer than in the other rooms— 
pinkish—steam rising from the sideboard—the 
smell of thick vegetable soup—and travelled 
humanity. ‘Talking !—did they ever stop? 
Hot, shiny-faced maids moving about, incredibly 
agile, manipulating four or five plates at a time. 
How dirty the spoons and forks looked !—or 
were they only dull ? 

Kathleen, she suddenly realised, was sitting 
beside her. She was subjected to a strict 
scrutiny from all sides. 

“You poor thing,” murmured Kathleen, 
“don’t you feel awfully uncomfortable being 
stared at ?>—I did when I was new.”’ 

“Oh, no—I don’t mind that at all—I’m so 
interested in other people.”’ 
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“ You wicked thing—I know you were think- 
ing horrible thoughts about me.”’ 

Elizabeth lied politely. ‘‘ On the contrary, 
I was just thinking how nice you must be.” 
Kathleen blushed and looked pleased. 

“ D’you really think so? I’m sure you don’t 
mean it. Are you really only sixteen ? Some- 
body said so—you look much more—you’re only 
the same age asI am then ? ”’ 

“Yes, that’s all—by the way, do tell me 
about etiquette for new girls—I imagine there 
must be such a thing.”’ 

Several other people stopped and turned to- 
wards Elizabeth. 

A plain, fat girl with lank, reddish hair 
answered her acrossthetable. ‘‘ Oh, Ishouldn’t 
bother, you—besides, you look so grown up; it 
won't matter really.”’ 

The conversation became a series of answers 
and questions as to Elizabeth’s name, age, 
hobbies, and preceding schools. 

The unsavoury meal dragged to a close—the 
soup had been followed by thick, shiny corn- 
flower shape. 

Grace was said and Miss Dodd went out 
of the room, her Prayer Book under her arm. 
In silence the girls filed out of the dining- 
room along the broad passage and across 
the hall to the long library. Elizabeth fol- 
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lowed mechanically and stood with the rest 
in rows. 

“Ts it roll-call or something ? ’’ she whispered 
to Désirée, who had contrived to stand beside her 
and gain possession of her hand. “Ssh!” Miss 
Dodd hurried in and stood facing them. 

She laid her books on a small table before her 
and looked infinitely pained as the five servants 
crowded in and shut the door. “‘ Hymn 64.” 
Somebody handed Elizabeth a hymn-book; a 
dark, placid-faced girlat the pianostruck a chord. 
They sang—and the tune was chilly and unreal. 
The room seemed full of grey, piercing draughts ; 
the notes seemed to get tangled up with the 
electric glare. The black, shiny piano looked © 
weaty—HElizabeth gazed at it and yawned. 

The hymn seemed to go on and on. Miss 
Dodd, holding her pince-nez on her nose with its 
reddened bridge, swayed slightly as she sang. 
Elizabeth wondered what effect a really catching 
rag-time would have on her—she tried to imagine 
Miss Dodd in a revue chorus—and failed. Her 
expression seemed to have reached a pitch of 
agony. ‘‘ She looks like a Christ—or some early 
martyr—that pious, spare head ’’—“ ascetic,”’ 
that was the word. 

The hymn reached and droned to an end. 
Miss Dodd read a lesson—gently—then they all 
knelt down with a bumping sound. 
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Prayers—endless, murmuring, droning prayers 
and devoutly intoned ‘“‘ Amens.’”’ How hard 
the floor was!—her knees seemed all aching bone, 
her back ached. 

“ Be with us all this day and for evermore. 
A-amen.” 

There was a stuffy, breathing pause—more 
shuffling—they rose—there was an atmosphere 
of nothing to say; a hallowed constraint. 
Talk crept laboriously through the room 
again. 

Miss Dodd stood by the door—vaguely Eliza- 
beth realised instructions, warnings, advice. 
Did Miss Dodd enjoy this? she wondered— 
perhaps it gave her a sense of wise rulership— 
sovereign by the grace of God. She found 
herself drifting in line towards the grave figure 
by the door. ‘ Good-night ’—‘ Good-night, 
Miss Dodd.” The formula was repeated in a low 
tone as the girls filed out. Elizabeth’s turn 
arrived. She shook hands—Miss Dodd’s good 
eyes looked into hers. ‘‘ Good-night, Miss 
Dodd.” Elizabeth smiled—she knew her ex- 
pression was candid—she passed into the 
passage. 

Unpacking followed. Up and down stairs, up 
and down with armfuls of clothes and books. 
She clutched her own possessions—clinging to 
reality—like the realisation of one’s eiderdown 
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in a nightmare. Cupboards, desks, “‘ Put your 
books here—shoes there.’”’ People were full of 
helpful instructions. 

Things seemed to arrange themselves mech- 
anically. The cold, jarring clang of a bell— 
bedtime. People talked to her—questions— 
she answered correctly and wandered upstairs 
to her room, which was divided by chill, grey 
curtains into three cubicles. 

She sat wearily down on the bed—the wall- 
paper was patterned with greys and pinks and 
blues, and green masses of fat, clumsy leaves and | 
flowers; a yellow-brown washstand and chest 
of drawers, on which was asmall mirror ; a black 
iron bedstead with a strip of carpet beside it. 
She rose and slowly finished laying away her 
clothes. She put two chintz-covered boxes— 
yellow and blue—on the dressing-table and three 
beautifully cut glass bottles. 

The bottles winked and gleamed—she caressed 
them longingly—they seemed symbolic of far- 
away things she loved—beautiful women— 
dinner round dark, polished tables in soft, glow- 
ing candle-light—dancing—jewels—music (not 
hymns). 

“You'd better be quick and undress,” said 
Kathleen’s voice; ‘‘the first bell goes in five 
minutes, and then we have twenty minutes’ 
silence before we have to get into bed.”’ 
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“Why silence ? ” 

A pretty voice from the other cubicle said 
gravely, “ Prayers, of course—Miss Dodd thinks 
it more convenient for us if we have regular 
silence.”’ , 

“ Oh—I see—do they say prayers for twenty 
minutes ?’’ thought Elizabeth. She pulled the 
rug from beside her bed in front of her wash- 
stand. She began to undress—a halting con- 
vetsation ensued. The name of the third girl 
was Nina Kennington—she always said the 
obvious with simplicity and gentleness. 

“What's the funny scenty smell? ’”’ Kath- 
leen sniffed. 

i.“ My bath salts, I expect,’ said Elizabeth ; 
“aren't they delicious >—verbena—I adore soaps 
and bath salts, don’t you? ”’ 

“ Don’t know anything about them.” 

“TI don’t know if Miss Dodd will like it,”’ said 
Nina primly ; ‘‘ nobody has them, I think—you’ll 
have to ask to-morrow.”’ 

Elizabeth frowned angrily. ‘‘ You’re quite 
right—it was silly of me not to ask,” she said 
sweetly. 

Silence time followed. She sat on the edge of 
her bed and polished her nails. Kathleen was 
breathing heavily through her hands in the 
next cubicle. She could hear Nina rustling the 
leaves of a book, which she concluded must be 
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one of the pale suéde volumes she had seen on 
her dressing-table. 

‘«‘She’s going to be dreadful,”’ she reflected, 
‘smug and rabbit-faced, and Kathleen—looks 
apoplectic—hysterical; what a time I shall 
have! How grey the curtains are !—shut in— 
shut in by endless grey curtains—a grey place— 
full of curtains—pious, thick curtains—kind, 
erey hangings.”’ 

The last bell clanged. Kathleen drew back 
the curtains, her face like a clean red moon 
above her flannel nightdress. 

Elizabeth was pleasantly conscious of pale 
yellow silk pyjamas. Nina arranged her suéde 
books in a neat pile, and switched off the light 
and pulled up the blinds. 

They climbed into the narrow beds. FEliza- 
beth wriggled herself into a comfortable position 
on the mattress. Through the wide-open win- 
dow came drifts of cool night air. Great 
splashes of shivering moonlight made the room 
a mystery of radiance and shadow. Elizabeth 
sighed sleepily—how lovely moonlight was !— 
why not pray to the moon if people must 
pray >—the hymn to Diana haunted her mind : 


‘Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in unwonted manner keep, 
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Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright.” 


Her eyes half closed, she was conscious of the 
room, dimly, through the blur of her lashes. 
“Goddess excellently bright ’’ — school — this 
couldn’t be school—this—moonlight—what was 
it? what does it matter? going — fading — 
fading. 

A deep, warm darkness fell across her senses. 


II 


The house assembled at eight o’clock round 
the breakfast-tables. Autumn filled the room. 
Rows of girls in uniform blue serge skirts, white 
shirts with the red and grey house ties, looked 
fresh and pleasant, like a poster. Miss Dodd 
entered ; they prayed, kneeling round the tables 
by their chairs. ‘‘ And twenty minutes allowed 
already in dressing-time,’’ reflected Elizabeth— 
she surveyed the rows of devout expressions— 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” 
she murmured mentally—she glanced at the 
bowls of porridge steaming on the sideboards. 
They rose at last from their knees. Elizabeth 
found Désirée beside her. She looked less 
improbable in uniform. 

“ Porridge—ugh !”’ She shrugged her shoul- 
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ders and gave a pathetic coy glance at Elizabeth, 
who continued to eat in silence. 

‘“ How did you sleep ? ”’ 

“Very well, thank you—and you ? ”’ 

“‘ Oh, I never can sleep here—I was misewable— 
these awful mattresses—so hard.”’ 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘‘ Poor Princess ! ”’ , 

Désirée looked flattered. “What d’you 
mean ? ”’ 

‘“‘T was referring to the story of the Princess 
and the Pea; don’t you know?” She did 
not know—Hlizabeth explained. 

‘Do you read fairy-tales then ? How funny 
you are!”’ 

“ Yes, Ladore them—they’re amazingly worth 
reading.” 

“Oh, I used to like them, I believe, but 
now—I love Gene Stratton Porter, don’t 
you?” | 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know her works except by 
name.” 

“Oh, they’re sweet—I’ll lend you one if you 
like.”’ 

“Thank you so much.” Elizabeth tried to 
cover up the taste of her margarine with treacle. 
Miss Smith’s voice jarred from’ the end of the - 
table. 

“ Blizabeth, not butter and jam together.”’ 

‘““T’m so sorry, Miss Smith—I didn’t realise.”’ 
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“ That’s all right, dear.’? Miss Smith liked 
the new girl’s deferential tone and smiled 
graciously. 

Miss Dodd, at the head of the central table, 
round which sat only seniors, opened the news- 
paper. She rapped the table to call for silence 
and read out the summary of the day’s news: 
“Now do any of you know how to pronounce 
this ?’’ she would say, anxious and modest— 
nobody answered. She blushed amiably, re- 
adjusted her pince-nez, and returned to the 
paper. She had a weakness for news about the 
Royal Family, especially the Prince of Wales. 
In the political news her genuine desire for 
knowledge of affairs exceeded her understanding. 
She would read out a paragraph, lay down the 
paper, and reason it out, anxious to see each 
point of view in a politicalissue. In all matters 
she was essentially just, fair-minded. Her 
spirit was just, her prejudices and blunders 
mainly the results of limitations of intellect 
and upbringing. 

Breakfast was followed by ten minutes’ shout- 
ing, scrambling, and hurrying and the porten- 
tous clanging of bells. Eventually Elizabeth, 
clad to her amused horror in a small dark blue 
felt hat, encircled by the house ribbon, and 
regulation overcoat, found herself in the play- 
ground amongst thirty fellow juniors. Irate 
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shouting from the prefects induced the crowd 
to form into a crocodile. 

“Will you walk with me?’’ Hilary Johnson, 
reddish-haired with a small, freckled face and 
bright blue eyes, touched Elizabeth on the 
sleeve. 

“ Thank you, I’d love to.” 

They slipped into line. Miss Smith appeared. 

“Hurry up, girls, out of the gate, or we'll be 
late.” She giggled. “I’m “quite” ay poes, 
aren't I??? 

They filed out in twos by the playground 
door. Elizabeth glanced back at Seaton House. 
From without it was a beautifully proportioned 
Georgian house, glowing at this time of the year 
with scarlet and yellow creeper. 

“Who would have thought it had such a 
respectable inside ?’’ reflected Elizabeth. The 
dark blue serge crocodile moved hurriedly over 
the roads. Feet and legs—hundreds of black 
feet and legs—left, right—a moving forest of 
black woollen stockings—Birnam Wood—and 
smooth plaits with bows not more than two and 
a half inches wide (by order). 

The crocodile of another boarding-house 
crossed the road in front of them. “ Goring 
Lodge,’ someone muttered—“ rotten place.” 

“Yes, they are a horrid lot.”’ 

A general murmur of dislike ran up and down 
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the ranks. A corresponding emotion was stir- 
ring the crocodile of Goring Lodge. Elizabeth 
had a growing desire to kick the legs in front of 
her—shut in—shut in a crocodile—how foolish ! 
—leading-reins of red-tape at sixteen—the place 


might be a reformatory. ‘‘ Does one always 


walk like this until one’s seventeen ? ”’ she asked 
Hilary. 

“Yes—worse luck—then you’re allowed to 
walk in twos, and when you’re eighteen you can 
go alone.” 

“How completely comic! I suppose you 
get used. to it ?”’ 

“Oh, yes—lI’ve been here three years, and I 
really don’t notice any more—and, of course, it’s 
different if you start at twelve years old.” 

Elizabeth thought of her Barton Lodge days, 
wondering what form her rebellion would have 
taken. What a stupid way to perambulate! 
“And yet,” she said to Hilary, ‘if one were to 
' have a procession of girls in couples, moving 
beautifully, just draped like the figures on an 
Etruscan vase, it would look divinely lovely— 
it’s so joyless and hideous.” Hilary laughed. 
“TIT don’t think Miss Dodd would be pleased if 
her house went dancing about the town in 
draperies—she makes us be very careful about 
ours in the house plays ; but she likes draperies 
better than trousers, of course.”’ Elizabeth was 
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seized with a fit of laughter, which was only 
checked by the sight of a vast neo-Gothic 
building—solid dark grey stone—massive with 
an occasional heavy frivolity of turrets and 
gables. 

“ That’s the college itself,’ Hilary pointed 
out; “it’s a vast place—it takes ages before 
you know your way about properly.” » 

They filed into the building, and were envel- 
oped in an atmosphere of huge orderly calm and 
organisation. Silence was enforced—the only 
sounds were the ceaseless, rubber-heeled steps 
of endless files of girls moving busily along 
wide corridors and the low-voiced conversation 
of the staff. Everything seemed to work like a 
perfectly oiled machine—at each corner stood a 
prefect, who at intervals, in a calm, clear voice, 
said, ‘“‘ Keep to the right, please,’’ or ‘“‘ Take your 
hands out of your pockets, please.”’ Those at 
the foot of the staircase said, “‘ Only one step 
at a time, please.”’ 

Elizabeth was taken into one of the airy 
parquet-floored class-rooms with its rows of 
glossy brown desks. More uniformed girls. 

Miss Rutledge, dark and tall in bright blue 
tweed, welcomed Elizabeth with an energetic 
smile. 

“ That’s your desk; we shall be going in to 
prayers ina moment—Lucy Ayrton.” A laugh- 
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ing creature with bobbed chestnut hair came 
up to the desk. ‘“‘ Yes, Miss Rutledge.” 

“Wil you look after Elizabeth Merton and 
see that she gets her books and time-tables and 
goes to the right rooms for her classes ? ”’ 

Lucy nodded ; she secured a regulation prayer 
and hymn book for Elizabeth and glanced at 
the clock. 

“We go in at seven minutes to nine—IA 
goes first.’’ 

Lines of girls could be seen through the glass 
doors passing along the corridor towards the big 
hall. 

Miss Rutledge touched a bell on her desk. 
The buzz of talk faded away and the class 
formed into a file, which merged into the lines in 
the corridor. They moved forward regularly— 
up a flight of steps and through big swing-doors 
into a vast hall. At one end a large stage, 
facing which was a sea of empty chairs; the 
front rows were methodically and gradually 
being filled as the navy blue and white figures 
came in from the doors on each side of the hall. 
Elizabeth found herself seated in the second 
row. Above, supported by solid wooden shafts, 
three tiers of overhanging galleries, of light 
_ brown woodwork like the rest of the hall. Slow 
music was being played on the organ as the 
college filed in, an odd seven hundred girls, 
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of all ages. Elizabeth began to feel dizzy— 
would they never stop. coming through those 
doors >—more and more and more—the insidi- 
ous, thudding swell of the organ—the long shafts 
of sunlight across the great, clear atmosphere. 
Nine o’clock; the hall was filled, the swing- 
doors closed. ‘The organ peal grew softer—a 
door opened and shut at the side of the stage. 
The principal, tall and stately in a black gown, 
preceded by the head prefect, walked com- 
posedly to the massive oak table in the centre of 
the stage. She sat down in the carved arm-chair 
and smiled at the prefect, who placed some books 
and papers on the table and departed. She 
stood up and the service began. The volume 
and depth of sound in the singing, the beautiful 
mellow tones of the principal’s voice as she 
read, the deep calm of the hall, gave a restful 
grandeur to the service. Elizabeth’s whole 
mentality relaxed thankfully ; she gazed at the 
upright, dark-clad figure on the platform, backed 
by the grey blue velvet hangings of the stage, 
beside her on the table a pewter-bowl of chry- 
santhemums, white and brilliant yellow and 
tawny red. She could not have described the 
actual features of Miss Hope—was she ugly or 
beautiful ? Pale certainly—old or young ?— 
Elizabeth knew she was not young; there was 
magnetism—charm about her—wide-apart eyes 
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—high, generous forehead. Yet the physical 
features seemed only a medium expressing a 
fascinating, vital, sympathetic personality. A 
mouth of humour and tenderness, eyes easily 
filled with tears or laughter—gravity and de- 
cision about the chin and nostrils—something 
in the tilt of the head that hinted imperious 
authority, a gracious set of the neck and 
shoulders. Was her hair brown or grey? 
What did it matter? Elizabeth forgot Seaton 
House and the crocodiles, hideous uniforms, and 
clanging bells. For the moment she only felt 
glad to be at Leckendean. ‘‘ What a difference 
people make!”’ she thought, and wondered how 
much real sympathy there was between the 
principal and Miss Dodd. 

The service of twenty minutes was over. 
The organ was playing a march, slowly and 
‘genially. Miss Hope leant back in her chair, 
scrutinising each of the girls as they rose up 
and filed out. Elizabeth for a second met the 
penetrating glance and wondered how far it 


had probed. 
At “ break’ one of the principal’s secretaries 
cameintorBclass-room. ‘“ The principal would 


like to speak to Elizabeth Merton.” 

Elizabeth was escorted up a small staircase 
past a notice which said, “‘ To the principal’s 
office.”’ 
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The silent, cheerful secretary knocked at the 
door and left Elizabeth to enter. 

The room was airy and quiet and comfortable 
—the windows opened into the college gardens, 
its orderly lawns and flower-beds dappled with 
dry brown and yellow leaves. Miss Hope was 
standing by a table littered with papers. She 
looked up and smiled. Elizabeth felt a wave of 
relief sweep over her—all the tension and jarring 
novelty seemed to melt away. Here was some- 
one for whom she need not assume a careful 
behaviour—an amiable smugness. Real—alive 
—not a pious puppet in a long, tedious drama. 

The interview only lasted a few moments— 
yet Elizabeth felt that here was someone who 
knew of her existence as a person, who cared— 
someone who had no credulous love of rules 
and uniforms and meaningless traditions, who 
governed with her heart and head, not her pre- 
judices. 

Elizabeth slipped back into the great routine 
revitalised. 


Til 


Elizabeth wrote home on Sunday afternoon ; 
she had a peculiar power of detachment, and as 
she wrote ignored the ceaseless babble and 
chatter which seemed to permeate her life. 
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“‘ SEATON HOUSE, 
‘“‘ LECKENDEAN. 
“ MumMIE DEar, 

“ Doesn’t it seem years since I left you? 
This is such a quaint, extraordinary life—I can’t 
make up my mind whether I like or loathe it— 
probably both. The mornings in the college 
itself I adore, as the work is amazingly interest- 
ing and well taught—and there is a wonderful 
library, where I browse in all my spare moments 
—every sort of book—it is quite intoxicating to 
see shelves and shelves—one just wants to stand 
and breathe in knowledge. Also they have all 
the papers and weeklies, which I devour greedily. 
One is so apt to slip into a ‘ routinish’ rut and 
lose all knowledge of what’s going on in the real 
outside world—that’s what seems to happen to 
most people here—and makes the majority so 
dull. They talk and think of nothing but mis- 
tresses (whom they like and dislike) and other dull 
females and games—eternally games. I came 
here quite keen about hockey, but this intensive 
chatter about matches and the deadlyseriousness 
about it all borders on mania, I think. The play- 
ing-fields are lovely—and you can see from them 
miles of blue hills. But their loveliness and the 
fun of a game are for me completely ruined by 
the sort of tense fussing about it. However, 
there are moments when one can play in peace 
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without being reminded of some approaching 
match or other. Anyway, anything is better 
than the ordeal of wet afternoons when there are 
no games. Then we trudge out in a crocodile 
for a wet ‘umbrella’d,’ ‘be-mackintoshed’ walk 
—just long enough to walk through the most 
depressingly provincial parts of the town—never 
enough time to get into real country. Any- 
way, the real country with an umbrella—too 
depressing. 

‘The girls, of course, are some very nice— 
there is one in my class at college who is really 
attractive and interesting, called Lucy Ayrton— 
she is in Glenside House though, so we shan’t see 
much of each other, as there is a great fetish 
about loyalty to your house and esprit de corps. 
It is considered rather bad form to be great 
friends with girls in other houses, and you must 
be in a blind state of adoration for your own 
house and be pitifully contemptuous of the 
other houses. Isn’t it mad? It alternately 
amuses and enrages me. However, I smile 
politely to everyone and never contradict any- 
one—so I hope for a peaceful life. Miss Dodd 
is kind and foolish—she has occasional gleams 
of humour and a quiet taste in pictures and 
books. Poor thing, she is deeply religious, but 
her religion doesn’t seem to give her any peace 
of soul and mind, as she is always harassed and 
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wotried. She is very strict, and makes dozens 
of little rules for every futile occasion; but if 
one is amiable and polite and takes her the right 
way one can be quite free of her. 

“Miss Hope is the very antithesis of her— 
religious in a way that seems to make herself 
and others happy instead of harassed and 
anxious. She is humorous and broad-minded, 
and gave us an address yesterday in which 
she urged us to take real interest in current 
events, and not let ourselves sink into a sort 
of rut of school life. Miss Dodd, on the other 
hand, would have us live for our house and its 
games and reputation. Dear old thing—and 
yet one of her maxims is ‘ moderation in all 
things.’ ‘The food is incredibly foul—I suppose 
it is part of Miss Dodd’s ‘ other-worldliness ’"— 
cold, slobbery tapioca made with water. Ugh! 
Life would be very sad if it weren’t for letters 
and my hot-water bottle. How I live for 
letters !—do write me lots. 

“I meant to tell you about the awfulness of 
church this morning (we have to go again to- 
night), but there’s no time, as we have to stop 
writing when the bell rings. Do send me some 
flowers and books, and tell me all about every- 
thing that isn’t to do with school. 

“Heaps of love, yours ever, 
“ ELIZABETH ANNE.” 
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IV 


Life in Seaton House had been relieved at 
first by its very quaintness and aloofness. 
Elizabeth had been obsessed with the novelty 
of an existence bound down by rules, punctuated 
by clanging bells, and inspired by long, joyless 
prayers. But in a few weeks a merely critical 
interest became impossible. Sometimes she felt 
stifled in the atmosphere of dim, pious mediz- 
valism. ‘‘How can they like it?’’ she would 
think, eyeing her companions as they marched 
contentedly in rank and prayed obediently 
at the prescribed times. The majority seemed 
to accept it all without question—trules, bells, 
prayers, and the God of whom Miss Hope spoke 
with almost proprietary affection. A few cer- 
tainly disliked the life, some, like Désirée Jones, 
on principle, others because they resented having 
to work. As acommunity the girls were more 
amiable than Elizabeth had expected; there 
seemed to be no conventions and rules about the 
behaviour and treatment of new girls. Without 
any effort she found herself, by half-term, 
extremely popular among the juniors, though 
many of the seniors found her odd and quite 
incomprehensible. 

“TI can’t understand Elizabeth Merton,” 
Doreen Grey, the hockey captain, remarked one 
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day to the head girl of the house, “‘ she’s so 
beastly queer. Awfully polite and all that, 
but so odd. Always reading papers and books 
and things, and yet she’s perfectly mad about 
clothes. She’s not bad at games if she tries, but 
I don’t believe she’s a bit keen about the house.”’ 

“No; one can tell that—she’s reported to 
have said that house feeling is foolish, and you 
might as well hate people at the Hotel Cecil 
because you happen to be staying at the Savoy.”’ 

“Sort of thing she would say. And Miss 
Dodd’s cracked about her too—always discussing 
things with her. You know how baity she 
usually is when people spill their water at meals 
—well, the other day Elizabeth did and she never 
said a word.” 

“T never saw that—it really is extraordinary. 
Nina Kennington, who’s in her room, says she 
has bath salts and yellow silk pyjamas—and they 
never hear her kneel down to say her prayers.”’ 

Doreen Grey raised her light eyebrows con- 
temptuously. ‘I don’t mind that so much, 
of course, as her beastly slackness on the field ; 
but she does it all just to be conspicuous, I’m 
sure. ‘The way the little ones hang round her 
and run after her is simply putrid—and all the 
kids of about fourteen and fifteen, too, are 
always hanging round, and she rags about with 
them.” 
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‘“‘ Considering she’s in such a high form in 
college, she ought to have more sense, and yet 
one can’t say anything to her actually, because, 
of course, she doesn’t actually do anything, and 
she’s so very agreeable and polite when one does 
speak to her.” 

“Yes, you couldn’t say her behaviour’s 
uppish, because it isn’t ; she’s just born uppish, 
I think.”’ 

Elizabeth had in self-defence adopted a 
politely cynical attitude towards a life which she 
began to detest. She was not actively unhappy, 
but a negative state of dreariness seemed to 
pervade her whole being. Except for a forced, 
general amiability she took no trouble to make 
friends, but for the sake of peace she carefully 
avoided any pronounced enmity. More and 
more she tried to wrap herself in a cloak of egoism 
which should protect her from a deadening 
monotony or jarring exuberance of her fellow- 
creatures. But fogs of black depression would 
penetrate. There were moments when the cease- 
less petty gossip and squabbles and the bustleand 
hurry and anxiety over trifles made her stiffen 
and want toscream. Good God! does it never 
stop? Miss Dodd’s unfailing well-meaningness, 
her inquiring interest in each girl, her utterfailure 
to understand any but the conventionally 
religious mentality. ‘‘She thinks she’s broad- 
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minded ; she tries to see every point of view,” 
thought Elizabeth despairingly—“ that’s what 
it is—because she’s so sure she’s’ broad- 
minded, she isn’t at all.” 

One evening Miss Dodd, with depths of solemn 
kindness in her tired eyes, called Elizabeth to 
her. “‘ I want you to come and have a talk with 
me after prayers, dear—we haven’t had a real 
talk yet—and I do so like to really know my 
girls.’ Almost against her will Elizabeth 
looked appreciatively grave and thankful. 
“Thank you, Miss Dodd—it’s so kind of you.”’ 


V 


Miss Dodd was poking the fire in a friendly, 
hesitating manner when Elizabeth came in. 
Her spare person had, in common with the room, 
a sort of sparsely decorated austerity—the coral 
and crystal beads round her thin neck seemed to 
correspond with the border of discreet pink roses 
on the black curtains. ‘The brownish-grey of 
carpet and wallswas unsympathetic but practical 
and softened in the green-shaded electric light. 

‘“‘ Sit down, dear, and make yourself quite 
comfortable.”’ 

Elizabeth settled herself politely in an arm- 
chair on one side of the fireplace. Miss Dodd put 
down the poker with a little metallic clink and 
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pulled up the settee towards the fire. She gave 
Elizabeth a little reassuring smile and spread 
out her hands to the flames—then she cleared 
her throat. 

“What I want to say is,’’ she began gently, 
‘is that I don’t feel you and I are getting to 
know each other, Elizabeth—we aren’t bound 
together as I would like us to be.”’ 

Elizabeth raised her eyebrows sympathetically 
and made non-committal noises in her throat. 

“You see,’ continued Miss Dodd, “I like to 
know all about my girls and what they feel about 
everything ”’ (she felt she was being very tactful). 
“Now, there are many things I’m sure we’ve got 
to say to each other, dear, and I want you to try 
and meet me half-way, so to speak, and not 
think of me as your house-mistress, but as a 
friend. There are so many ways that friends 
can help each other in.”’ 

Elizabeth nodded gravely ; she was thinking 
partly how fine Miss Dodd’s head would look in 
bronze. 

“Now about your life in the house. I can 
see you are already a great influence on the other 
girls and that many of them admire you very 
much. It’s only natural, girls are very im- 
pressionable, and they no doubt find you very 
interesting and attractive. Now think, dear, 
what a lot influence can do. I want you to try 
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and use it for the best—always for the best; 
you will be helping not only them, but yourself 
and me.”’ She paused and looked into the fire. 
Elizabeth, hating the instinct which forced her 
always to make appropriate answers, said, ‘‘I 
will try,’ Miss Dodd.”’ 

“That’s right, dear—and another thing—I 
don’t quite know how to say it to you—it’s 
about—about God—and our lives in relation to 
God. I know you haven’t been confirmed yet, 
and I see you haven’t given in your name for the 
confirmation classes at college. Of course, I 
shouldn’t dream of forcing anyone in such 
things, but tell me, as a friend, why you don’t 
wish to go?”’ 

Truth and a desire to spare her mistress’s 
feelings fought in Elizabeth’s brain—she com- 
promised. ‘“‘ Well—because I’m not really 
quite.sure about it all—believing, you know.” 

“But, my dear ’’—Miss Dodd’s voice was 
kind and helpful—‘‘ God doesn’t mind if we 
don’t believe all the things in His church ; we 
learn by faith, and these things come if we only 
trust Him enough—God takes us as we are—He 
knows our weakness.”’ 

Elizabeth tried to tear down the veils of 
uncomprehending kindness. “‘ Don’t you see, 
Miss Dodd, I don’t know if I believe about God 
Himself.”’ 
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‘“Vou mean about the Real Presence, dear ; 
is that it? Itis all so very difficult, I know, and 
the doctrine of the Trinity and all these things— 
have you had much sacramental teaching to 
help you? ”’ 

Elizabeth let her talk. ‘‘ She can’t under- 
stand,’ she reflected resignedly. -Miss Dodd 
began a very long exposition on sacramental 
teaching. Elizabeth, for whom the very soul 
of Christianity was lacking, was lost in the maze 
of apparently futile theology. ‘‘ Real Presence 
—sacraments—what does it all mean to me ?— 
how do I know there zs a God ?—how can you 
proveit?”’’ The questions repeated themselves 
blindly, furiously, in her mind. ‘Oh, you pious 
sheep, don’t you know you’ve broken and 
spoilt any desire I ever had for God and religion 
by your ceaseless dogmatic services ?>—your re- 
spectable, heartless God—if anything is helping 
to make me hard and uncaring for these things 
it’s you—you—you. God thinks that, God will © 
do this—do you hold a brief for God ?>—oh, will 
you never, never stop talking?”’ The emo- 
tional, gentle talk flowed on ; Elizabeth tried to 
detach her thoughts, but they still ran on—an 
impassioned protest against the safe, trustful 
dogmas on the other side of the hearth-rug. 
This dim, irreproachable kindness. Harshly the 
last bell clanged through the house ; Elizabeth 
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clung to its solid, jarring notes, something 
tangible in the oppressive leaden fog of talk. 

“ Well, I mustn’t keep you any longer, dear, 
now, but remember—I’m always ready to 
help my girls, and their confidence means a 
great deal tome. Don’t worry about the little 
things—God always sends help if we ask Him.”’ 

Elizabeth stood up—Miss Dodd’s face was 
slightly flushed with emotion (these heart-to- 
heart encounters were dearly prized events in 
her monotonous life). She came towards Eliza- 
beth and kissed her benignly—symbolic—she 
was kissing a saved soul, not a warm human 
cheek. ‘“* Good-night, dear—go to bed quickly 
in silence, as the others will be in bed.”’ Eliza- 
beth murmured ‘‘ Good-night, Miss Dodd,”’ and 
breathed deeply as she closed the door behind 
her. A wry smile played on her lips as she 
mounted the bare, polished staircase. “It’s 
like a book,” she thought. ‘“‘I couldn’t have 
believed it—this—in r918—and all the world 
outside; she’s medizeeval—out of date; kind— 
one would imagine being killed by kindness now 
—one can’t believe here at this moment things 
are happening in the world, people dance and 
argue—and hurry—and men are being killed 
out in the trenches—Germans and English.” 
She closed her eyes for a second and gripped the 
banisters. ‘‘ All the time tremendous things 
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happen—outside—have I had much sacramental 
teaching >—what does the woman do with her 
safe soul? ’’ She entered her room and wn- 
dressed slowly, mechanically, her mind still 
circling round the same subject. ‘‘ What does 
she think about—doing good? What good 
does she do, except to make a safe investment of 
her soul? What good is she as a house-mistress ? 
—all the other houses are better run—she feeds 
us badly—she’s there to look after one’s physical 
comfort—our minds and souls aren’t in her 
_keeping—and yet she tries to do right; poor 
thing—and yet what a fool! she should read 
Voltaire herself.’’ Ejlizabeth’s thoughts drifted 
back to an incident of a few days before. Miss 
Dodd had found her reading and had inquired 
with interest the name of the book. | 

“ Voltaire’s Philosophie.” ) 

“Oh, I seem to have heard of him, dear ; who 
was he? ”’ 

“A most distinguished thinker and writer of 
the eighteenth century, Miss Dodd.”’ 

“Oh, I think I remember—I’m so fond of 
eighteenth-century things too—it looks a very 
nice book—very nice.” 

“ Voltaire—‘ nice—very nice’-—one couldn’t 
even actually dislike a person like that. How 
could one want her God, though she advertises 
Him like a patent medicine—a perfect remedy ? 
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—yet some of the Bible’s lovely—and some of 
the Prayer Book. ‘The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding ’—poetry, but she 
hadn't got it—hers—an exacting, busy God— 
pagan almost—she was more a monotheistic 
pagan—wzo/ pagans must have had more joy 
and life in them—the ‘lilies and languors of 
virtue, yet her virtue couldn’t ever be 
associated with lilies.’’ 

Elizabeth pulled back the curtains of her 
cubicle and switched out the light. She crept 
to the open window ; Kathleen and Nina were 
breathing softly in the room. 

She leant out and peace crept over her resent- 
ful, tired being ; the cold, deep night refreshed 
her forehead and hot eyelids; the roofs and 
chimney-pots of the town, the tall fir-trees and 
gaunt, traceried elms in the playground, were 
silhouetted purplish-black against the intense, 
fathomless night blue sky. The crescent moon 
rose, puire and cold, among the stars. No light 
showed from the black mass of houses; only a 
street lamp glimmered faintly outside the play- 
ground door. Stars—Elizabeth caught her 
breath with delight. No wonder one wanted 
the moon—it was all too lovely—unearthly. A 
mysterious little wind sighed through the trees. 
“How small it made one feel with all these 
calm, 'distant stars !—small and terribly futile— 
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space—space—fathomless and blue and deep. 
Could one imagine eternal space ?—on and on, 
and on—and on.’’ Elizabeth shivered. “It 
made one giddy to try and think of it—there 
must be someone—some power beyond it all. 
‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him ?’ 
—David knew the moon and the stars, but this 
woman downstairs, what had her God to do with 
this great peaceful night?” Elizabeth crept 
back to bed. “It’s too vast—too endless.”’ 
The great spaces seemed to crush her, yet filled 
her with a restless longing. Then sleep came, 
soft and dreamless. 
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ee Y dear old thing,’’ wrote Dorothea. 
\ / | “How goes it with you? Isn’t 
school beastly? This is quite a 
decent house andsoon. It doesn’t seem quite so 
‘pi’ as your old house, but really it is awful— 
all these rules and things one mayn’t do. I 
loathe it, although there are moments when it 
isn’t so bad. But always being surrounded 
with crowds of shrieking females—so smug, 
most of them too—they are so shockable. The 
other day I came out into the passage in my 
bath-towel to see the time, and they all shrieked 
and looked awfully shocked. Smug creatures. 
There are one or two decent people—one awfully 
pretty, called Joan Marston—she hates school 
and has got a cousin, Elsie Marston, at Lecken- 
dean. Do you know her by any chance ? Oh, 
don’t you wish we were all back at Oxford 
again? So long and lots of love ef 


A few days later a wildly untidy, smudgy 
letter came from Phyllis. 
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“Thank you for your letter—you seem very 
depressed. Of course, it zs dull, I must say, 
very often, and all the rules are futile. How 
awful to have to pray so much! We havea good 
deal, but Miss Rookson, my house-mistress, is 
really rather nice, very literary, and she can be 
amusing too. I hardly see Dorothea, as we are 
in different classes and houses, but she looks 
fairly jovial whenI do. She has taken up wood- 
carving, and is extremely neat and precise over 
it, as usual. Your work sounds interesting. I 
think the lessons are dull here—no better than 
the old Syndicate School—and not half so much 
freedom. Do write again. What a good thing 
the Christmas holidays are there to look forward 
to! Still, they are two months ahead even.” 


Elizabeth reread the letter and _ smiled. 
‘“‘ We don’t any of us seem to be able to enjoy our 


discipline much,”’ she reflected. ‘‘ What years 
ago it seems since last summer term, all the 
bathing and river and tennis!’’ She seemed to 


see again Dorothea, slim and white-limbed in a 
diminutive bathing-gown, laughing as she stood 
on tiptoe at the end of a diving-board ; Phyllis 
sunning herself on the bank, her mop of soft 
brown hair falling about her face as she lazily 
rolled the exhausted Mac over and over. “‘ What — 
perfect days !—and they had all slipped away — 
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—gone in the past.”” She crumpled up the 
letter. Ijucy Ayrton came across the class- 
room. “* You've got ‘break’ with me to-day, 
Elizabeth.”’ 

“ Oh, so I have—shall we stay here or go into 
the garden ? ”’ 

Lucy slipped into the desk next her. ‘‘Ugh!— 
too cold in the garden to-day—let’s stay here. 
November’s an awful month; it reminds you 
that there really is going to be winter in dread- 
ful earnest—I actually put on an extra vest 
to-day.” 

“One simply has to here—anyway, I think 
a pink nose and blue lips are even more 
unbecoming than the consciousness of thick 
underclothing.”’ 

Lucy nodded her chestnut head abstractedly. 
‘“‘ Have you seen the paper yet to-day ? ”’ 

“No, I’ve been trying to get hold of it all 
the morning—anything special ? ”’ 

“Well, there’s a sort of rumour we may 
have an armistice within a week or so—only 
a tumour, of course—but doesn’t it seem im- 
possible the war should ever stop? Of course, 
you were only eleven and I wasn’t much more 
when it began. How strange life would be 
without it!”’ 

“Somehow I can’t imagine it. Isn’t it 
awiul, though, that people should get used 
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to this endless, wholesale slaughter? We 
at home are hardly beginning to feel it yet. 
Of course, the Americans have had the easiest 
time.”’ 

All the laughter had died out of Lucy’s gold- 
brown eyes. ‘“‘ I hope,’’ she said bitterly, “‘ that 
we shan’t stop until we’ve crushed those beasts 
out of existence. Brutes: I used to think I 
wouldn’t feel so vindictive—that it was all 
nonsense, and we ought to fight in a friendly 
spirit ; but when Jack was killed and then Ian— 
it made a difference. Ithink if Imet a German 
now I’d be glad—glad to kill him and see him 
die.’’ Lucy had adored her brothers, and her 
face whitened as she spoke. ‘“ But they both 
always saidthat if anything happened we weren’t 
to make a lot of fuss or anything—and, of course, 
we tried not to. Mummie was wonderful about 
it—and Daddy just went on with his work at 
the Admiralty as usual.” 

‘““ How long ago was it ?’’ asked Elizabeth. 

“ Jack was killed flying in 1915, and Ian was 
shot in the trenches last year.”’ Lucy paused. 
“ You don’t mind letting me talk about it to you, 
do you, Elizabeth ?—it’s dreadful—the girls are 
so careful never to talk about the war or their 
brothers or anything—and it does so shut them 
away never to talk of them—we always do at 
home quite naturally.” 
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“Don’t you think very conventionally re- 
ligious people are apt to be like that though ? ”’ 

“I suppose they are—of course, I’m religious 
myself in a way, but I don’t agree with strict 
going to church and a terrible lot of church 
doctrine—of course, I know you're not, but then 
it’s all an individual matter—I can’t do without 
it—but I can’t see why people should be com- 
pelled to believe things. ‘Chacun a son goit,’ 
as my French grammar tells me—by the way, I 
had some beautiful chocs sent me from Paris 
yesterday by a cousin on leave there. Don’t 
know how he got them—I thought they were 
unobtainable. I must bring you some to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, how delicious !—I adore French choco- 
late—bother, it’s time for Latin, and I 
haven’t, as usual, prepared any. Still, it adds 
to the zest of life to see how lucky one may 
be.” Elizabeth rummaged in a chaotic desk 
for a book. 

“ So-long—‘ break’ with me on Tuesday 
again.”’ Lucy smiled and moved off. 

“* Delicious creature,’ thought Elizabeth. ‘I 
don’t deserve to have such nice friends.”’ 

After Latin she sought the library. Forty 
minutes of silence and books. She pulled Mon- 
taigne from the shelves and sat down at one of 
the long, solid tables. What a mind he had— 
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fascinating person! ‘The atmosphere was suf- 
fused with dusty gold light, which came stealing 
in through pale stained-glass windows, mingling 
with the smell of old books and polished wood, 
enshrouding Elizabeth in blissful unreality. 
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penetration in the reign of Edward. 
This was effected by the large num- 
ber of barons and courtiers who were friends 
of the king. They brought over to England 
Normancraftsmen and artisans in theirfollowing, 
and affected not only the current political and 
social ideas, but also the language and archi- 
tecture. They had in many ways Miss 
Peel’s voice rose and fell in grave cadences, 
accompanied only by the whispering scribble 
of many pencils. Mechanically the phrases 
seemed, to Elizabeth, to transmit themselves 
through her finger-tips toher pencil, which formed 
intelligent grey scrawls on the smooth note-book. 
The quiet class-room was lit by the clear, neutral 
light of a November day ; outside the gardens 
were dull and uncanny—a few parchment- 
coloured leaves hung forlornly on the dark, 
gaunt elm, shaken occasionally by petulant 
gusts of damp wind. 
“Feudalism was never introduced at the 
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Conquest—rather, its development was hastened 
and consolidated. The opening of the door 
cut like a sudden ejaculation into the smooth 
monologue. Miss Rutledge hurriedly murmured 
a few words to Miss Peel and swung vigorously 
out of the room again. Miss Peel turned to the 
expectant class, suppressed excitement in her 
large, pleasant eyes. 

‘“‘ The Armistice is signed—you are all to go 
to your own class-rooms and then assemble in the 
big hall.”’ 

“The Armistice is signed.’”” The words fought 
their way through an uncomprehending silence ; 
Elizabeth’s mind seemed to grasp the significance 
for asecond andletit slip again. ‘Armistice... 
Armistice—which wasit ?’’ The word revolved 
foolishly in her mind. She rose and, gathering 
up her books, drifted with the rest out into the 
corridor, which was full of a hurrying, breathless 
murmur. A breath of sane personality cooled 
the hustling lines as Miss Hope passed by. 
‘Don’t begin to talk, and keep order, please.” 
But a tender, adorable smile lit up the grave 
sadness in her eyes. 

In the class-room Elizabeth found Lucy, rather 
white, leaning against the bookshelves. She 
was twisting a handkerchief through her fingers. 
Elizabeth linked her arm in hers—words seemed. 
harshly inadequate. The well-disciplined desks 
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seemed to gaze stolidly at the groups of agitated, 
exclaiming, whispering girls. Snatches of crude 
talk: “‘ Doesn’titseem odd?” “ Just think of 
it.’ ‘“‘ What were you doing when you heard ? ”’ 
“Tsn’t it glorious ?’’ ‘“‘ Shall we get an extra 
holiday ?’’ ‘“‘ Wonder what they are doing in 
London now?” ‘“ No more work to-day, any- 
how.” ‘“* Well, I must say ”’ A few stood 
dumb, dazed by the four momentous words. 
Miss Rutledge, flushed and smiling, touched 
the bell. Its ring had a polite, matter-of-fact 
decision. ‘The girls, hypnotised by habit, moved 
out in line, and were merged in the regular tide 
surging towards the big hall. Entering, the 
solemn organ notes surrounded them—waves 
of velvet sourid. A mad, warm happiness stole 
over Elizabeth. ‘It’s over, over, over.’’ She 
caught her breath, sick with excitement. Three 
tiers of galleries were filling with people—mis- 
tresses, parents of the day girls, charwomen, 
servants, gardeners, innumerable beings claiming 
some vague connection with the college. Out- 
side in the streets beyond the gardens spas- 
modic murmuring swelled into ceaseless, roaring, 
hysterical shouting, which interwove itself with 
the long wailing chorus of railway sirens. With- 
in the hall the organ had ceased playing ; there 
was a tense breathing hush, yet the whole place 
was stirred by the deep, silent struggle of joy and 
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pain. A half-stifled sob shivered from the depths 
of the hall and a shudder ran through the crowd 
as if a raw nerve had been touched. 

Elizabeth gazed at the empty platform— 
would Miss Hope never come ?—this awful silence 
—why was itso strange and depressing ? Armis- 
tice—what a business-like little word! She 
glanced down on her lap. ‘‘Why was her 
thumb-nail white like that?’’ She gazed, 
puzzled, then realised she had been gripping 
her Prayer Book, and relaxed her grasp. She 
looked up again—Miss Hope was on the 
platform, opening a book. “How pale her 
hands looked !—when would those sirens stop 
shrieking ?”’ Elizabeth rose mechanically to 
her feet with the rest—the first rolling intro- 
ductory bars of the hymn, the massed indrawing 
of breath, the backs of packed, white-shirted 
figures surmounted like ninepins by smooth, ex- 
pressionless heads, the tense, dull atmosphere— 
all seemed steeped in dizzy unreality—a drama 
shut off by a faint gossamer curtain. She gripped 
the chair in front of her, and was amazed at the 
hard, cold feel of the wood. Now she must sing, 
make some noise; she must try, or everyone 
might shirk and wait for others. The voices 
clutched the notes, tentatively at first, then 
more loudly, wildly, shattering the walls of fear- 
ful reserve, the incredulous consciousness of a 
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strange palpitating self. On the swelling, rolling 
notes they swept back into full consciousness, 
swaying and stirring as the racking restraint 
gave way. Then a pause; as she read Miss 
Hope’s voice passed, calm and golden, over the 
breathing, shifting, wide-eyed crowdand dimmed 
the shouting outside. A great shuffling, they 
stood to attention. ‘“‘ God save our gracious 
King,’’ full-voiced; their new, wild, turbulent 
emotion mingled and swelled with solemn, banal 
notes of the anthem, until the roaring impact of 
voices drowned all music and sobbing, laughing, 
yelling, merged in a deafening chaos of cheers. 
Miss Hope’s uplifted hands spread a bubbling 
layer of silence. ‘“ All work will be suspended 
for to-day and all rules relaxed The rest 
was obliterated in cheers. The uniformed 
figures, usually so silent and decorous, were a 
surging, swaying, whirling mob. They struggled 
out into the corridors, scarlet-cheeked and dis- 
hevelled, pushing, stumbling blindly in the 
steady roar of sound. Some linking arms, 
laughing, crashed and eddied to and fro; others, 
gripping hands, swung madly round and round. 

They clambered precariously on window- 
sills, charged and leapt over desks and tables. 
-Snatches of song, the ‘“‘ Marseillaise,’”’ ‘‘ Rule, 
Britannia!’ were taken up, blazoned in the air, 
and submerged again in the torrent of noise. 
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Elizabeth, madly shouting in the dizzy crowd, 
staggered, unresisting, with the fierce eddying 
tide movement. Drunk with hot joy and ecstatic 
freedom, she was borne up and down in reeling 
circles. For an instant she had a glimpse of 
Lucy, bright-eyed, cheering fiercely. Elizabeth 
stretched out an arm, but was swepton; ashaft 
of reality chilled and stabbed her, piercing clear 
through her tangled thoughts and seething emo- 
tions. ‘‘Isit alllovely and glorious? Docruelty 
and horror and murder of millions of human 
beings just disappear? Isit all gone and mean- 
ingless, because of a three-syllabled word ? 
The ghastly tragedy of four years——’’ She 
shuddered and frowned. Then drowning her 
thoughts in laughter, she whirled on, still 
cheering. 
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autumn term Elizabeth emerged, 

dazzled, into the spacious, pleasure- 
crowded holidays. A medley of brilliant joys 
engulfed her; the next corridor, chillier and 
dimmer than the last, seemed far away across 
the days of freedom. 

On New Year’s Eve the apprehension of the 
ball made her mind a reflection of the warm, 
multi-coloured radiance of her bedroom fire. 
She glanced at the clock ; three-quarters of an 
hour became thirty quivering minutes; her 
frock lay like a drift of woven sunlight across 
the white counterpane. She wondered if Doro- 
thea were nearly dressed. Elizabeth had per- 
suaded her aunt to invite Dorothea for the New 
Year house-party, indicating, with insight, that 
apart from being her niece’s pretty friend the 
daughter of a famous author was no negligible 
asset. A knock at the door. 

“ Come in.” 

Dorothea, in the shimmering whiteness of a 
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new frock, moved towards the fire and began 
warming her hands with critical abstraction. 
The wide innocence of her gaze, combined with a 
joyous curve at the corner of her lips, indicated 
that she had only just left an agreeable looking- 
glass. ‘The folds of her dress, reaching below 
her knees, gave her an air of unwonted dis- 
cretion ; the high-heeled satin slippers added to 
her ever-increasing height. 

“Tm awfully early apparently—you’ve got 
ages still to finish.” She turned to the glass 
above the fireplace and gravely smoothed the 
large black bow at the end of her gleaming plait. 
“Wish I had a little more colour.”’ 

Elizabeth answered vaguely through minute 


approbation of new silk stockings. “ Be all 
right as soon as it starts—it’s just at first 
really.”’ 


“You always have such topping colour, not 
too much, and not too little.”’ 

“ Fair,’ said the other, soothed by the long, 
firm swish of the brush over her hair. “I 
should like to be really beautifully pale.”’ 

“That’s different—but only slightly—and 
with freckles ’’ Dorothea smiled serenely. 
Elizabeth turned from her dressing-table and 
perched on a corner of the bed as she plaited her 
hair. 

“Is your beloved Captain Griffiths coming 
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to-night ? He seemed vague at lunch yesterday 
about it.”’ 

“ Yes, I think he is; he said he’d try his best 
to get over, and Lady Fielding begged him to 
come. He is bootiful, isn’t he?” 

Elizabeth, having instigated in Dorothea 
a pleasing train of thought, allowed her own 
reflections to play on the relative merits of 
three charming young men who occupied her 
mind in a state of restful equality. Of late she 
had occasionally wondered whether a whole- 
hearted devotion to one object might not prove 
more entertaining, but a broader basis of 
interest seemed more likely to endure. One 
might, she reflected, nominate an apex to the 
triangle—the nearly approaching dance would 
be the test for the eminent, though extremely 
theoretical, position—her drifting thoughts be- 
came crystallised in words. ‘‘ Not, you know, 
that I haven’t moments of thinking that Hubert 
is the most completely adorable, or that no 
one is so attractive as Jack Denison, or even that 
the beautifullest of all is Raymond ; but after 
a day’s mature reflection they’re all comfortably 
equal again.”’ 

“‘T never can really love more than one at a 
time—Dick is so lovely—and so tall and topping 
to dance with.’ Elizabeth slipped delicately 
among the drooping, clinging folds of her dress ; 
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her sensations were crudely expressed in Doro- 
thea’s “‘ How topping! ”’ 

She smoothed her hair nonchalantly. Doro- 
thea revolved round her; the mirror seemed to 
reflect a great white butterfly hovering about a 
complacent sunflower. 

“It is awfully nice—you look most awfully 
grown-up.’ She swayed back a pace, her head 
reflectively on one side. ‘‘ I suppose you really 
are almost grown-up—if you’re seventeen this 
spring and leave school at the end of the summer 
term. You are leaving me behind—wonder if 
you ll get married soon.” 

“ Comic thought—I can’t really believe I’m 
going to put my hair up so soon—it zs incredible. 
Two terms more of school, and then—oh, I 
don’t think I want to marry for a year or so.”’ 
Suddenly she turned to her companion. “I 
suppose really the reason I take my various 
young men so lightly is that it hadn’t really 
struck me I might marry any of them—how 
odd! I suppose at seventeen one begins to con- 
sider these matters.”’ 

Dorothea sighed with pathetic gravity. ‘“ And 
I suppose really the reason I take Dick and 
everyone so much one at a time is that I always 
do think about marriage. It’s a sort of habit, 
and it must be rather jovial to be engaged— 
don’t you think so ? ”’ 
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Elizabeth gave a last polish to her nails. 
“No, I don’t—if you once become engaged you 
can't go on having men friends in the same way 
—one wouldn’t want to—not till one had been 
married for some time, anyway. However, 
it’s rather idiotic to speculate like this while 
one’s still at school. After all, young men 
really only count as holiday amusements just 
now.” 

The last sentiment jarred Dorothea. ‘I 
don’t feel like that about them.”’ 

“Oh, but really, you know, it’s ridiculous to be 
very much occupied by any consideration of 
them. It’s different when one’s really grown- 
up. Ithinkit’s a pretty hard position, this being 
perfectly free in the holidays and then being put 
under such a heavy yoke for that next twelve 
weeks. ‘The great thing really is to have inde- 
pendent interests; it’s different just before a 
dance, like this—one naturally does think mainly 
about young men and one’s appearance; but 
one does come to see that the ceaselessly 
frivolous life we used to idealise in the Oxford 
days couldn’t last or be really satisfactory— 
could it ? ”’ 

“No, I s’pose not. Of course, it’s so awfully 
unnatural being shut away from any ‘male 
society ’ at school—one simply longs for it when 
one gets back.” 
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“Ves, half the school authorities treat men 
as sort of rather indecent anomalies—you can 
see them making a fearful effort to speak 
naturally if any male acquaintance comes 
into the conversation. One of our under 
house-mistresses is rather coy and talks quite 
a lot about them, but with such penny- 
dreadful sort of sentiment that one can hardly 
bear it.” 

‘““ IT suppose one’s more inclined to adore some 
men than others. Somehow a good many don’t 
seem a bit interesting.’ 

‘““There’s really two sorts, I think ; with one 
sort you think about your looks, and with the 
other sort you don’t.”’ 

‘But, then, it depends so awfully on them 
and the way they treat you, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

“Of course it does—all of it. Really I think 
I enjoy older ones more—people over thirty— 
young men are apt to be frightfully dull; 
older men, however dull they really are, seem 
attractive, because they so often talk to one 
about oneself.’’ 

Dorothea’s gaze travelled lazily over the walls 
and dark polished furniture, finally resting 
reflectively on the thick blue carpet. ‘‘ What 
do you call independent interests?’’ She 
sighed slowly. 

“Interests that aren’t dependent on people, 
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I suppose—art, literature, committees, politics, 
religion—anything like that. All sorts of bored 
people seem to find refuge in committees. 
‘Cures’ of various sorts too—if you took cures 
all the year round you’d probably be perfectly 
content.”’ 

“TI would ? ”’ 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘“‘ Not you particularly, 
though we should be rather priceless, shouldn’t 
we, rolling round from Harrogate to Chelten- 
ham and Tunbridge Wells? But truly, why 
don’t you take up art or something ? I happen 
to be interested in literature and politics, but 
art ought to suit you, especially as you can 
draw—besides, with red hair And also, 
you know ’’—unconsciously ironical the argu- 
ment crept in—‘‘ men like women much better 
in the end who have some interests of their 
own.” 

The barrier began to fall rapidly. 

“Yes, I suppose it 7s better. I suppose one 
will need something of the sort when one stops 
having school and lessons.”’ 

“They’re not quite parallel—interests and 
lessons—unless they’re identical—makes it so 
much easier if they are—then you can go straight 
on to the university and follow it up; but I 
can’t decide what to do—one must do some- 
thing; it’s so awfully difficult to decide. 
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There’s always the stage, but it doesn’t attract 
me so much as it used to. I don’t think I 
want to journalise—or to nurse or teach or to 
beadoctor. Yet I should hate to have nothing 
to do.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be half so jovial as one 
thought it would when you come to be really 
grown-up, does it ?”’ 

“Not a bit—it’s very disillusioning—treally 
rather hateful sometimes. I’d like to be back 
in the Oxford days again with no bothering 
about past or future.” 

“It is funny ; we used to think grown-upness 
would be perfectly blissful—it really seems as 
if it’s going to be beastly complicated. I shall 
jolly well go on the cinema and settle it— 
only I’ve still got more than two years at 
school.”’ 

“Yes, you're all right in that way—once one’s 
finished and got one’s hair up there’s no finite- 
ness until you die, is there ? ”’ 

““ Marriage ?”’ 

“Oh, marriage is only an incident in a way. 
It does seem futile when one comes to think of it 
that one should just grow up and have children 
and die, who in their turn will grow up and 
have children and die, and like that on, and on, 
and on——”’ 

‘““ Don’t be so beastly depressing.’’ Dorothea 
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glanced for relief at the clock. ‘‘I say, it’s 
past time ; we’d better dash down.”’ 

Their actual progress, a series of ecstatic 
rushes and sober pacings, touched Elizabeth as, 
remotely, an epitome of her state of mind. 
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_ the long dimness of the spring term. 

‘« Spring,’’ harnessed to “‘ term,” sank 
dispirited under the depression of influenza and 
weeks of rain and blizzard. Lent starkly 
darkened in Seaton House the last glimmer of 
life, which became a timeless hope of the future. 

Though the spacious college life was un- 
affected by this division of the church year, a 
chill and more than ever unhappy piety, eman- 
ating from Miss Dodd, enshrouded her house. 
Self-denial became for each girl a frivolously 
fictitious adornment—worn by some with solemn 
pride, by many with prinking pleasure, by a 
few with weary indifference. No concerts, no 
dancing, no theatricals; extra church-going, 
extra prayer. Personal impulse was swamped 
by blindly uniform ceremonial. 

Towards the middle of Lent Miss Dodd an- 
nounced with anxious solemnity: ‘‘ Mr. Kerr is 
coming to supper and to speak to you to-night, 
so I want you all to wear white dresses. Please 
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remember to speak particularly quietly this 
evening.”’ 

At half-past seven, in high white frocks, the 
girls were ranged in shuffling silence round the 
long tables. Among the juniors there was a 
tendency to giggle, but the seniors waited, 
stiffly nervous. 

As Miss Dodd entered, her face conveyed on 
one side saintly reproof towards her flock ; on 
the other saintly affability towards the Rev. 
John Kerr. He, ina voice of silvery pomp, said 
grace over his capacious waistcoat, then sank 
his person with grateful pleasantry into a chair 
at Miss Dodd’s right hand. 

Glimpsing between many well-brushed heads, 
Elizabeth eyed him across the room with faint 
amusement. His thick silver-white hair crowned 
a face of worn texture, in expression too sen- 
suously childlike for strength. A benevolent, 
if obese, purity filled his gaze ; his comprehen- 
sion was too carefully tended and ornate to 
pierce far, yet many surfaces had profited by 
his kind stroking. 

Stirred by diverse anticipations, the house rose 
from the meal and filed discreetly into their 
accustomed places for prayers. 

Throughout self-consciously sung hymns and 
tentative praying, Mr. Kerr’s reverent compla- 
cency was soothing. Ina consciously paternal 
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tone he bade them sit down, and his glance, 
under the lined innocence of his brow, caressed 
the symbolic whiteness of the crowd. 

“Now, my children ’’—the silver of his tones 
seemed slightly tarnished by his double chin— 
“Tam only just going to say a very few words 
to you all about what you can do in your lives 
to help on this beautiful world God has given us. 
We can all do something, whether it is much or 
little, and we should all try to do something. 
Seaton House is like a garden—part of a whole 
big garden—and God sends His blessings, that is, 
His sunshine, into this little garden. You must 
think of yourselves each as a little flower—some 
are the lilies, some are very gay, like tulips, some 
are like violets ; but violets, though all small and 
meek, can make a garden very sweet and beauti- 
ful.” He paused, benevolent forefinger up- 
raised, infantile solemnity strangely soiled by 
time-bred corpulence. “‘It is very beautiful 
when you think of your splendid house as a 
garden—each of you growing up fine and sweet 
as a little flower, and helping one another.” 
Elizabeth’s glance fastened with hysterical in- 
tensity on the electric light cords, and the ache 
of suppressed laughter seized her being—“ help- 
ing one another, flowering under tender care and 
watchfulness.’’ He checked the inevitable 
simile: to call Miss Dodd a gardener might 
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seem derogatory—a “ lady gardener ”’ sounded 
flippant. 

“Tended day by day, and then in the 
end. ” Botany failed him; the soul was 
glowingly dealt with in terms of ornithology. 
Ever confining his visions to what he felt to be 
the limits of young minds, he described the 
pleasures of eternity as contrasted with the 
sorrows of the world. Complacently he boiled 
down eternity for the consumption of the least 
sensible human understanding. One gleam of 
mirth or resentment from the audience might 
have broken the hopelessness implied in their 
unquestioning acceptance. 
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neck and the world acknowledges a 
grown-up woman. In the steady gold 
of an August afternoon Elizabeth moved across 
the lawn to the black shadowing cedar and sank 
down in a cushioned deck-chair. She glanced 
unseeing at The Times, then with a careful pat 
to her newly coiled up hair lay back, and from 
the cool blackness of her retreat let her thoughts 
drift over hot green stretches of lawn outside. 
To have left school; to be grown-up, with no 
obligations—no wearisome check of term and 
holidays, black and white. The joy lay only 
in words, and ecstasy was blotted out by the 
questionable infinity of the future. What had 
one prepared for all these years, working up— 
up to—an anticlimax ? Waiting—for nothing. 
How coldly disillusioning this state, which from 
afar held such warmth and beauty! Or was 
this only a chill region of borderland, and only 
in convention the real haven ? 
It seemed, sometimes, to Elizabeth as if she 
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wandered in rolling banks of mist dividing the 
two regions—backwards and forwards, un- 
claimed completely by either world, drifting 
among ghosts of childhood and shadows of the 
future. 

A clear sweetness of childish voices travelled 
through the lazy murmur of the afternoon. An 
exhausted fox-terrier trotted over the grass, 
followed by two wide-eyed, panting persons, 
each grasping a large stick in a hot hand. 
Elizabeth called out “‘ Hello! ”’ 

Her cousins turned and came stumbling 
through the sunlight, their bare feet deliciously 
touching the warm turf. Derek, red-cheeked, 
his brown hair damp and ruffled, cast himself 
with a gurgle of satisfaction on to the ground. 
Peggy, more circumspectly, placed her blue- 
-smocked person on Elizabeth’s knees and care- 
fully stroked a grubby paw over her hostess’s 
face. 

“ Peggy, darling, please don’t do that.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ Because you make me dirty.”’ 

Derek glanced up at her with his intensely 
soulful blue eyes. 

“Don’t you like being dirty ? I/Jloveit.”” His 
mouth and shirt bore witness to his speech. 
Peggy smoothed her smock righteously. 

“T’m only crumpled, not dirty. Nanny 
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said it was’’—she breathed—“dis . . . grace- 
ful how you tored and dirted your fings, 
Derek.”’ 

“ Don’t be silly.” 

All the dignity of four years was expressed in 
Peggy’s attitude as she pondered for a retort. 
She tossed back her red-brown curls and glanced 
down at her brother. Elizabeth thrust a plati- 
tude between them. 

“Tsn’t it hot ?”’ 

“We've been stalking buffaloes i in the wood ; 
it wasn’t so hot there.” Derek’s thoughts 
dwelt joyfully on imaginary trophies. 

‘How many did you get ?”’ 

“One, two, free, four, hundred million billion, 
thousand.’’ Peggy’s voice rose to ecstatic 
heights. 

“Rot, we got three.’’ Derek spoke up with 
seven-year-old judgment. 

“Hundred, million, billion,’ cooed Peggy, 
unheeding. 

“We didn’t.’’ Derek, irritated, smacked her 
fat brown leg. Her underlip shot out and she 
breathed ominously. 

“Don’t be silly ; please don’t quarrel ”’ (would 
they hear through all that distance ?) ‘‘ Are you 
going to hunt again to-day? ”’ 

‘““ We're going to play Mowgli after tea—I’m 
Mowgli.” 
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“And Peggy’s Grey Brother.” 

“No, you can’t; you can be Shere Khan, 
though, if you like.’’ 

“Ooo, yes, an’ roar like this.”’ Peggy’s irrita- 
tion dissolved in the pleasing sound. 

Derek nodded. ‘“‘ All right—and you can put 
your head and shoulders into our new cave and 
not be able to get in.” 

The vision of a cave in the woods pierced 
through. Elizabeth’s interest was unfeigned. 
“ A cave, where is it ?”’ 

“We s’ant tell.” 

“ Please,”’ 

“It’s a secret, most important.’’ Derek 
kicked his legs in the air. 

“Why won’t you tell me? ”’ 

“Cos we can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“°’Cos you're a grown-up, that’s why.” 
At last, the words were clear, summing up the 
inevitable ; still her cheek was caressed by 
Peggy’s hot little hand; but in reality the two 
were tiny specks across the gulf, moving in a 
half-forgotten land. | 

“We really must be goin’.’”’ Peggy spoke in 
what she considered her “ society’’ voice; 
she clambered on to the ground. Derek rose, 
nodded amiably, and tightening his belt 
marched off, brandishing his stick. 
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His sister executed a series of little runs at his 
side ; she dared not speak, knowing by the look 
in his eyes that he sighted a buffalo. 

“Oh, you darlings! ’’ breathed Elizabeth ; she 
stood irrevocably on the farther shore. 


THE END 
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BEAUTY 
AND MARY BLAIR 


By Ethel M. Kelley 


Tue swagger, the fundamental honesty of youth, 
the unconquerable idealism which not even the 
bitterest. disillusionment can destroy — all that 
goes to make up the splendor and_ foolishness 
of youth — find interpretation in “Beauty and 
Mary. Blair.” 

In a most vivid, vivacious and informal style 
the author shows the effect of a family life in dis- 
integration on a sensitive and ardent girl for whom 
the idea of being a “good sport” is much more 
desirable than her grandmother’s idea of being a 
‘“nerfect lady.” , 

“Beauty” is so modern as to be almost pro- 
phetic. It is not based on books which the author 
has read, but isa fresh transcript from life. Hun- 
dreds of people in reading this book will be con- 
scious of seeing their own problems, their own 
friends, perhaps their own families, adequately 
described for the first time. 
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Beauty and Mary Blair, by Ethel M. Kelley. 
Tur swagger, the unconquerable idealism, the alternate cynicism and innocence - «all. 
that goes to make up the splendor and foolishness of youth — find interpretation in this : x 
se Bohra nodern and ultra-brilliant story of present-day New York. . ae 


Sister Sue, by Eleanor H. Porter. , 
THE gladness of “Pollyanna,” the inspiration of “Just David,” the charm of “ Mary’ s 
Marie,” woven into a rainbow-hued story of joy through self-sacrifice. I heal ee Se 


Gunsight Pass, by William MacLeod Raine. % 
REAL men and women, swift, adventurous action, the glamour of thé West — the a 
author of ‘The Big-Town Round-Up,” “Oh, You Tex!” ete., at his beste © 


Far to Seek, by Maud Diver. (ay 
Inpra — the dad of romance, of mystery and of brilliant color — forms the sabi for. 2 
the latest novel by the author of “Strong Hours.”’ i 8 


Ellen Levis, by Elsie Singmaster. 
ORIGINAL, convincing and of gathering intensity, this new Mavels is even more absorbing 
than its predecessor, ‘Basil Everman.” Piles 


-Stepsons of Light, by Eugene M. Rhodes. 3 
One of the most light-hearted and dramatic of Western novels, with a cui Philos 
sophical humor that sets it apart from its fellows. Fy al 


What Next ? by Denis Mackail. aos 
A nuMoROUS novel that is really humorous. Light, lively, diverting, aud at the same time 
of really absorbing interest, it is distinctly a story to enjoy. i 


Searamouche, by Rafael Sabatini. 4 
A ROMANCE that will carry the reader spell-bound through crowded days of glorious £ 
adventure at the time of the French Revolution. ae 


The Sand Doctor, by Arnold Mulder. ist 
HERE i is a book which more than fulfills the expectations aroused by “The Outbound » — 
Road,” of which the Nation said — ‘What we need in American fiction is just such ne 
“simple veracity, insight, sane and liberal human feeling as Arnold Mulder cepa =e 


A Lantern of Love, by Della MacLeod. 
THE romance of an idealistic Southern girl, who lighted for a once-seen stranger a *‘lan- 
Aern of love.” A novel of rare promise. . 


Jackie, by Countess Barcynska. 
Jacktn’s rise from elfin dancer beside the hand-organ to premiére danseuse, and her 
surrender of a brilliant career for the sake of love, 1 is the theme of this new romance by 
the author of ‘‘Rose o’ the Sea.”” Frontispiece in color. } 


When Polly was Eighteen, by Emma C. Dowd. a 
Tuts new “Polly” book will make new friends and fast friends for the charm; 
heroine of ‘‘Polly of the Hospital Staff.” Frontispiece in color. 


The Golden Parrot, by Frederic A. Fenger. 


A r1cH, mellow tale of strange islands and hidden treasure, of sea, of 
the way of boats. Illustrated. 


Children of the Whirlwind, by Leroy Scott. 


A mystery story of New York filled with characters of passionate 
with a plot that keeps the reader in suspense to the very end. 


ee 


